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THE ROMANCE OF 
PISCATOR 


CHAPTER I 


Doung Piscator Meets his Destiny 
I 


‘BARE-FOOTED boy was trudging 
along the red clay road beside a lit- 
tle Virginia river. Over his right shoul- 
der was a cedar fishing-pole, carefully 
selected from the thick undergrowth, where 
the saplings grow tall and slender, and 
lovingly trimmed and “skinned” into 
smoothness ; dangling from his left hand, on 
an alder twig, were a dozen parched and blis- 
tered catfish, ‘‘ sunnies,” horny-headed chub, 
and silversides, the quest for which had oc- 
cupied his day since he crept out of bed at 
dawn, rubbing the sleep from his eyes with 
grimy knuckles, to dig a can of worms by 
the wood-pile. 
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As he passed the big clump of haw-bushes 
and came to the old-fashioned box bridge, 
he saw a fellow fisherman seated on the 
grass by the river bank—an old negro, his 
grey kinks of wool unprotected from the 
sun by any hat, watching a cork out in the 
stream, twice as far from shore as the boy 
would have thought necessary. He stopped 
and looked curiously at the slim fifteen-foot 
“cane’’: the saplings in his woods didn’t 
grow like that. While he stood there, the 
cork bobbed out of sight. The darkey 
grabbed the pole and threw it up over his 
head with a mighty yank. The boy’s eyes 
bulged with wonder as there sailed through 
the air a fish nearly as long as his whole 
string, which broke loose and landed 
by the roadside not twenty feet from 
him. 

The old negro paid no attention to him or 
it, but took from his ragged coat a tin box, 
over which he seemed to perform some mys- 
terious rites. Rebaiting his hook, he threw 
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it out again, and then rose with rheumatic 
deliberation to pick up his catch. 

“What sorter bait d’you use, uncle?” 
ventured the boy. 

“G way fum heah, chile, an’ don’ pester 
meh,” snapped the veteran. ‘ Yo’ spile de 
fishin’ sho, wif sech lak axin’s an’ wants- 
ter-know.” 

Much abashed, the boy walked rapidly 
on, not venturing to look back till he reached 
the bend of the road. The black fisherman 
had settled down again into his former half 
doze, waiting for another bite. 

The boy was informed later that the 
secret lure consisted of certain internal fur- 
nishings of chickens, upon which Unc’ Sam 
was wont to work a mighty “cunjer”’ charm. 
It mattered not. The main point with him 
was that his horizon had been indefinitely 
extended. No longer would he be content 
with the “holes” from which he enticed 
miniature yellow, sharp-spined “cats” and 
rainbow “sunnies’”’; even the mysterious 
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mill-dam, where he had hooked the eel so 
big that he could not pull him out, lost a 
portion of its fascination. He had mentally 
graduated from these things. 

No experience of after years, not the cap- 
ture of his first salmon nor tuna, nor vast 
jew-fish nor tarpon nor leaping shark, gave 
him a more definite increase of outlook. He 
was accustomed to declare that the sight of 
that surprising chub, or red-horse mullet, 
or whatever it was, really made him an 
angler. Which may well be: for even one 
born under the sign of Pisces may fail to 
fulfil his destiny if his walk in life lie not 
along the leisurely, willow-fringed banks 
frequented by Master Izaak, but through 
the gloomy, swarming city canyons where 
are no living waters. Some thousands of 
years before, that sucking-mouthed fish 
would have been a portent, a sign straight 
from the mystic zodiac. 

Moreover—of such incongruous links is 
life’s chain forged—had the young Piscator 
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not thus become a slave of the magical lim- 
ber wand, it might never have led him to the 
Stream, and the Peri. In such a view, that 
fateful chub deserved at the least reincar- 
nation as one of the dolphins drawing the 
sea-born Venus; whereas, to the sorrow of 
the romanticist be it recorded, it actually 
did—suffer the rigors of the frying-pan and 
undergo a transmutation into pickaninny. 

Truly a dark ending for a celestial har- 
binger! 

Worst of all, not until Piscator had ac- 
complished a full third of the threescore 
years still allotted to him on this planet did 
he even begin to suspect that it was celes- 
tial. 

Then he saw the Peri, and his eyes were 
opened. 


It 


Now it fell upon this wise. It had been 
a lean day on the Stream; beyond an am- 
bitious red-spotted little parr and a dejected 
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man-handled “racer” of but half his 
natural weight and saltatory vigour, both of 
whom were promptly returned to the depths 
of the Tannery pool, not a rise had rewarded 
Piscator’s patient efforts, though he had 
worked the river minutely since daybreak, 
from the dam to Big Falls. A whole hour’s 
casting at the head of the rapids served 
merely to bring discredit upon that hitherto 
unfailing eddy. 

“No good,” declared Peter the Dane 
finally. ‘We wait till dark; den we get 
him.” 

So he and Piscator stretched out on the 
grass and smoked away the last lazy hour 
of the afternoon, watching with the pleasant 
and boundless superiority of recently ac- 
quired knowledge the labours of a stout © 
gentleman in a canoe, striving to entice 
something to the surface of the pool they had 
just left. There was a lady in the centre of 
the canoe, but they could catch only 
glimpses of her. 
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Dusk settled down. A_ solemn-eyed 
golden moon lifted above the balsam- 
crowned hill-top. The canoe swung around 
and crawled reluctantly upstream, the 
angler in the bow switching away with a 
persistence (as a salmon might say) sot 
of a better cause. 

A tangible silence closed in upon the 
ceaseless rush and roar of the long rapids 
down the gorge. Still Peter smoked. 

At last he rose. ‘‘ Now,” said he. “A 
grey hackle for tail fly—no matter w’at de 
fen 

Piscator made the transfer of flies, 
pushed his way past the birches fringing the 
bank, and cautiously waded out, feeling with 
his feet for the line of submerged stepping- 
stones which led to the big flat rock where 
one could command the whole situation. 
The moonlight danced gleefully on the little 
breaks and swirls in the water gliding 
swiftly, smoothly by, and gurgling about his 
resisting thighs. Sixty feet downstream a 
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dark line across the whole river marked the 
first roll of the sleek stream as it curved into 
the rapids, rejoicing in its strength and the 
merry leap from ledge to ledge for a half- 
mile below. Somewhere in the blackness a 
swamp sparrow voiced the whole scene in 
his liquid, reedy evensong, 


sos 


Chee - chee - che - che - che - che - che-ee. 


the most plaintive and searching note of the 
woods. 

By the theory of chances, the hour seemed 
already far too perfect to have a fish added, 
even without the day’s record as a guide. 
But, after a long breath of pleasure, Piscator 
deftly cast a fly a yard above that exuberant 
curl of the wave below him. 

As it drifted down, there was a sudden 
heart-stopping miracle. The slim bamboo 
instantly became vibrant with a vital energy 
beside which Aaron’s rod were mere lumber. 
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The smooth surface of the stream turned to 
a miniature geyser from which emerged a 
warrior “ landlock,’”’ the moonlight glinting 
upon his silvery armour as he vaulted in a 
curving bow; ere one fairly heard the splash 
of his return he was hurtling madly up and 
down, across and back, and once more out 
of the swift but placid water. 

After some thrilling minutes, Piscator 
found himself swinging this discouraged 
acrobat up past his boulder, where, having 
no landing net, he bent over, cautiously ran 
thumb and forefinger along the fish’s sides, 
and gilled him. 

Hardly had the demure but seductive 
grey hackle reached the danger line again, 
when there was another savage strike, and 
a repetition of the zestful combat. 

Piscator’s heart was filled with pity for 
the determined fisherman in the canoe, for 
he could see out of the tail of his eye that 
the latter lay motionless a couple of hundred 
yards upstream. 
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“Too bad that other chap didn’t wait,” 
he called to Peter on shore. “ He only came 
this morning, and he’s been working like a 
horse all day.” 

Peter’s response to this was to send a 
resounding “ coo-ee”’ in that direction. The 
other guide seemed to understand, for with- 
out more ado he let the canoe drop down 
with the current till it was almost abreast of 
Piscator’s rock. 

“You are sure, sir, we are not imposing 
upon your good nature?” asked the angler 
in the bow. 

“No, indeed,’ answered Piscator heart- 
ily. “ There are lots of fish for both of us. 
They’re taking the grey hackle, by the 
way.” 

As he looked across the black water the 
canoe shifted, and the moonlight fell full 
upon the face of the lady. 

An eager landlock down by the rapid laid 
hold of Piscator’s fly—and disgustedly 
ejected it again. That recreant paid no 
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more attention either to the strike or the 
loss than if he had been a tyro, deceived by 
the tug of the current till the real fish made 
no impression on his nerves. 

At last he pulled himself together at the 
challenge of another fish unable to resist 
that tantalising bunch of feathers; the gen- 
tleman in the canoe struck a big fellow 
simultaneously; and for the space of five 
minutes that pair of salmon danced a wild 
schottische to the oboe-like pipings of the 
swamp sparrow. 

Piscator was in a dream: the moonlight, 
the charm of the river amid the strong 
spruces,—now deep and calm and quiet, 
now rippling into mirth,—the woody notes 
of the little singer, and all the other nature- 
calls to man’s heart seemed to him to have 
blended and become incarnated in that 
face. To-night she was a being at least 
in part belonging to another. world, a 
Pers, 

And to-morrow? A sudden eagerness 
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agitated the tangled threads of Piscator’s 
maze at that look ahead to the next day, 
which must somehow be so strangely differ- 
ent from all its predecessors. 


CHAPTER II 
The Selt=Reliance of Piscator 
I 


ISCATOR had theories concerning 
guides. 

“It’s a radically false idea of sport,” 
he declared at the breakfast table. “If 
there’s anything at all in fishing, it’s a 
test of a man’s intelligence and skill and 
tackle against a fish—an individual contest. 
But when a guide puts my rod together, 
and chooses the cast, and soaks out a leader, 
and fastens on the flies, and paddles me in 
his canoe to a spot he selects, and tells me 
where to cast and how to play the salmon, 
and then, as the finishing touch, nets the fish 
when he is tired out—whose skill does that 
particular landlock victim represent? I’ll be 
hanged if it’s mine.” 

Piscator had warmed to his subject while 

13 
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the cakes and maple syrup grew cold. 
Glancing around after this peroration, he 
intercepted a look from the Peri which sent 
his coffee the wrong way and caused him to 
pass her father the pickles instead of the 
doughnuts, to the infinite disgust of that 
purple-gilled old warrior. It took some mo- 
ments of chaff from the other men to re- 
store his equilibrium, for the Peri was 
exceeding good to look upon, and up to this 
time she had gazed neither to the right hand 
nor to the left. Piscator felt his position 
trebly impregnable. 

“Why, look at that steel-rod duffer,”’ said 
he, “ who lets Jerry hook half his fish, then 
simply socks it into ’em with his iron pole 
and a triple-twisted gut leader—and sends 
home box after box of salmon to his admir- 
ing relatives in ‘Wareham, Mass.’ Put 
that creature on his own resources, and he’d 
be food for the fish in twenty-four hours, 
instead of boring every living thing he meets 
with his ‘score’ for each day of the week.” 
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“ After all, though, he isn’t quite repre- 
sentative, even of the sportsmen of this 
place, is he?”’ asked the Peri. 

“Tl admit he’s the limit, as the boys 
say,” Piscator hastened to reply. ‘But 
he’s merely an exaggeration of the same 
principle which you'll find in nine-tenths of 
the city man’s sport. The fellow who goes 
out to shoot a deer or a moose is led by the 
guide, provided he doesn’t get tired, till he 
gets a sight of the poor beast, and then, if 
he isn’t too nervous, our mighty Nimrod 
pumps lead into him. He might as well, 
so far as sport goes, drive a cow into the 
woods and fill her full of dum-dum bullets. 
Soon we'll be as bad as the Britisher who 
sits on his lawn, with brandy and soda 
bottles handy and an attendant holding the 
guns lest he get wearied, while his flunkies 
beat up the coverts and make the home- 
raised pheasants fly over him!” 

“Did you ever try a double on a pair 
of pheasants coming down with the 
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wind?” asked Grafton the English- 
man. ’ 

“No; and I’m not particularly keen to. 
I’ll grant you lots of those chaps can shoot 
all around me; but they’ve lost all idea of 
true sport and the pleasures of self-reliance 
as completely as the Long Island magnate 
who casts into a stagnant pond swarming 
with logy, liver-fed trout.” 

The honours of the morning were clearly 
with Piscator, but under the rays from the 
Peri’s eyes he inflated like a hot-air balloon 
until forbearance became a difficult virtue. 

“Excuse me, sir,” remarked the General, 
“but did I not observe you during these 
last few days in the company of Peter the 
Dane?” 

“Yes, sir.” Piscator flushed. “ It’s true 
that my theory won’t hold absolutely, 
for the average man doesn’t have time to 
learn even the rudiments in his few weeks 
of fishing or hunting at any given place. 
Consequently he’s obliged to submit to this 
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degrading tutelage until he knows the ropes. 
-But I’m not going to keep it up.” 

This happened upon a Wednesday. The 
next night, true to his determination, Pisca- 
tor dismissed the bewildered Peter, finding 
it necessary to soothe that worthy’s smart- 
ing and puzzled professional dignity by a 
substantial addition to his bill, and repeated 
assurances that one of the two best guides 
he had ever struck in all his experience was 
named Peter the Dane—but that he thought 
he would just knock about by himself for 
a few days. 

Now, it chanced that at dinner the Peri 
had turned up her already fascinatingly 
retroussé nose at the broiled salmon. “ They 
are beautiful,” said she to her father with 
finality; “and they skip like young lambs 
when they’re hooked; and I'll admit every 
quality of gameness you choose. But they 
are not very good eating to begin with, and 
I’m tired to death of them.” 

Piscator decided to go a-trouting next 
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day in Bonny Brook. He knew nothing 
about it except what he had gleaned from 
rough maps and from Peter—and a remem- 
brance of having crossed the stream on the 
thirteen-mile drive from the railroad. But 
no matter; it would be a welcome change, it 
would signalise his emancipation—and what 
more felicitous votive offering for the 
shrine at the nor’west corner of the table 
than an unexpected dish of delicately 
browned, pink-fleshed trout, secured by his 
own unaided craft? Clearly a direct and 
manifest inspiration. 


II 


Bight o’clock next morning found him, 
with an after-breakfast pipe, swinging 
along the highroad at a five-mile gait, rod 
and landing net in cases under his arm. 
He had decided not to be conspicuous 
and spoil his surprise by either an early start 
or an announcement of his intentions. . The 


robins, and song sparrows and martens 
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were filling the air with a conversational 
medley in spite of the lowering clouds and 
fog. A few moments of rigid self-analysis, 
following a comparison of his case with 
theirs, led Piscator to the conclusion that his 
own exhilaration in the face of the muggy 
atmosphere was due to two causes—the 
entire freedom and solitary dependence on 
his own resources, and, perhaps quite 
equally, the remembrance of an appointment 
at half-past one to teach the Peri how to 
catch a salmon off the old dock by the canal. 
While apparently contradictory, these two 
causes were really harmonious, for he felt 
sure it was his pronouncement of the true 
principles of sport which had brought the 
prize to him rather than that red-faced and 
insufferably familiar Grafton. He could 
remember her very words. “ We women,” 
she said, with the most enticing humility, 
“aren’t like men and can’t be self-reliant. 
The world seems to have settled it for us 
that we shall be dependent and have at every 
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step instructors and protectors.” — (Piscator 
had blinked rapidly several times at this.) 
“But if we must be taught, let it be by a 
thorough sportsman and a gentleman, not 
by a day labourer who happens to make a 
business of guiding.” 

Piscator broke into a vigorous whistling 
of a randy-dandy march tune, setting his 
pace to keep time. 

After what seemed like a very long two 
miles, he met an old man walking to the vil- 
lage, who directed him to the trail through 
the woods which, he had been told, met the 
brook a mile or two above where it crossed 
the road. With this timely help he struck 
the correct path a little further on, and after 
fifteen minutes’ brisk walking between the 
almost impenetrable young growth of spruce 
and birch and hemlock, he descended the 
slope of a beautiful little valley at the foot 
of which, beneath a line of tall grass and 
alders, purled a hidden streamlet. 

He jointed his rod with trembling fingers, 
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for he wanted trout badly, and did not 
feel entire certainty of his ability—another 
humiliating proof, he told himself, of the 
truth of his theory. It took some time to do 
this, and to rig a cast of a Parmacheene-belle 
and a green drake, for the day was one of 
those close, heavy-aired, smothery ones in 
which the infernal legions of black flies and 
mosquitoes rage mightily ; so that, bearing 
the full brunt of the attack in the myriad- 
swarming enemy’s own stronghold, Piscator 
had to pause for a thorough coating of tar 
and pennyroyal “‘ dope’ on faces and hands. 
With every exposed surface glistening oilily, 
a pipe going, collar turned up, and hat brim 
pulled down all around, it became possible 
to look about and consider the question of 
trout once more. 

Cautiously approaching the bank in this 
little clearing, he cast deftly ten feet around 
a jutting, overleaning clump of alders. 
Hardly had the fly touched the invisible 
water when there was a thrilling tug, a 
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splash—and with a business-like yank Pis- 
cator urged a handsome quarter-pound 
trout, all gleaming red and yellow and live 
brown, into the capacious landing net. He 
passed from doubt to triumph in a twin- 
kling: the thing was ridiculously easy if a 
man could but get down to first principles 
and do it all for himself; and such a zestful 
flavour was not to be had of a ten-pounder 
secured by a personally conducted expedi- 
tion. Two more fish came out of this cor- 
ner, but he decided they were too small to 
keep beside the first capture, so he moved on 
downstream. 

The going became rather difficult after 
leaving this partially cleared space. The 
line caught a dozen times in a hundred feet 
while pushing one’s way through the dense 
growth; often five minutes’ patient manceu- 
vring was necessary before the flies could 
be induced to drop on the surface of a shal- 
low pool ten feet away; and before long he 
had to take alternately to the stream bed 
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and the shore to make any progress. But 
he fished every yard of it conscientiously, 
crawling on his hands and knees to likely 
spots and sliding the rod through the 
branches till the flies could be flipped out; 
working down and up the riffles and swift 
water with minute care; greasing face and 
hands and reloading pipe every now and 
then to mitigate the insect pests; after 
two hours of arduous labour, he found him- 
self, hot and breathless, a mile downstream 
with a brace of ten-inch trout in his net. He 
was never able to decide quite finally 
whether or no he had wished to let go all of 
the three smaller fish which had been 
hooked, but not brought to bag: there are 
distinctions almost too fine to draw accu- 
rately between careless handling and actual 
releasing; and an escaped trout seems larger 
in the retrospect with only two in hand. 
But he was pretty well content. They were 
his very own; there was still over an hour’s 
fishing of the larger brook in which to make 
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up a respectable half-dozen; and then dinner 
and the Peri. 

Presently the bushes became even thicker, 
and a still, deep pool, so closely overhung 
as to make fishing impossible, drove him 
out on the left-hand bank. He had thought 
progress difficult before, but this absolutely 
flat land and its intertwining undergrowth 
tried the temper. Upon attempting to work 
his way back to the stream, which had 
seemed to be turning to the left, he met soft 
ooze and marsh grass, showing that the 
brook fifty feet beyond must have ceased its 
flow. Of course he knew enough about 
trout to realise that this sort of a quagmire 
was no place for them; so he went on, stum- 
bling over the roots that stuck out of the 
soft earth, raked fore and aft by the green- 
briers, and forced to stop continually while 
he went back to loose the line from the 
leaves or unhooked from a twig the net in 
which he was carrying his two trout. Half 
a dozen times, too, he had to drop every- 
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thing and cut the hook of the dangling drop- 
per fly from his coat, in which it had buried 
itself. 

These vexatious small hindrances har- 
assed him, their cumulative effect being to 
raise both the physical and mental tempera- 
ture to some degrees beyond the comfortable 
normal; but he stuck to his task doggedly 
and floundered along, assuring himself that 
he must come soon to swift water or 
to the place where the stream crossed the 
road. 

After traversing what seemed, even al- 
lowing for the difficulties, well over a mile, 
and finding no change of outlook or direc- 
tion, the swamp began to get softer under 
foot, and darker with hemlock and tama- 
rack ahead. For the hundredth time he rea- 
soned it out, wondering if this could pos- 
sibly be a deadwater slough forming an off- 
set from the brook. It was just conceivable 
that the real stream went straight ahead or 
turned the other way beyond the point where 
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he had left it; anyhow, he decided, the road 
was certainly on the other side of all this 
mud and water, and if the infernal slough 
did lead ’way down to the big marshes he 
had observed miles back when driving over 
—and the prospect ahead was steadily grow- 
ing worse—he would do better on the oppo- 
site bank. 

So he turned to retrace his steps. But 
this plausible logic was a serious admission, 
as he found by his shaking hands upon light- 
ing a fresh pipe. “ Now, keep cool,” he ad- 
jured himself aloud, “ and don’t be a childish 
idiot. Lost! How could you be lost?” 
However, it is difficult to bluff the inner ego 
—who has as an opponent the distinctly un- 
fair advantage of omniscience—and Pis- 
cator found himself somewhat in the condi- 
tion described by Heine: brain repeating 
Kant’s “ Critique of Pure Reason” to sub- 
stantiate its disbelief in ghosts, while flying 
heart and prickly scalp and chilly spine did 
involuntary homage to the mysterious appa- 
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rition. The very simplicity of the thing 
made its difficult solution unexpected, out of 
reason, exasperating. 

It took some time to reach the end of the 
swift water where he had left the brook. 
Splashing across and working down on the 
other side, he found it did turn abruptly to 
the left, where it became still, as he had 
thought at first, and he was again forced 
away from the water by soft mud and 
tangled bushes. So he set his teeth and 
vowed he’d stay beside it till it crossed the 
road, if he had to walk all day, for cross it 
must somewhere. 

This determination was eminently satis- 
factory until he reflected upon the Peri. 
What in the world would she think if he were 
late for his engagement? Already it was 
near the dinner hour, and he must reach the 
highway speedily to be in time. He ad- 
vanced with fresh energy, though making 
slower progress as the half-obliterated trail 
began to run through and under spruces, 
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while jagged tree-trunks across and along 
it often completely blocked the way, and 
every, ten steps the omnipresent alders and 
birches laid hold of tip or line. 

After going much further apparently than 
on the other side, he came to the same sort 
of tract that had turned him there—a wall 
of evergreens, and beyond, black ooze and 
an ever-thickening tangle of snaky-rooted 
alders. He stopped for breath a moment, 
mopping his forehead, which streamed oil 
and perspiration; then, again encouraging 
himself aloud, he plunged head-first through 
the spruce barrier, the more energetically 
since he was forced to admit that a real 
panic was making earnest efforts to take 
possession of him—and had almost suc- 
ceeded. 

Before he realised what was happening, 
the pointed spruce needles had become en- 
tangled with the line near the tip, jerking 
the tail fly off the reel far below his left 
hand ; and, as he pushed through, the pressure 
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pulled the lower hook into his left thumb, 
burying it well beyond the barb. 

Piscator always laid it to his mental credit 
that his only comment on this was to whistle 
loud and long. Then, blessing his stars that 
it was the left hand, he painfully got out his 
knife and managed to cut the hook loose, 
tying his handkerchief around the thumb to 
stop the bleeding. Unjointing his rod, he 
stowed away the reel in his pocket, put the 
leader and flies into a fly-book, and set out 
again. 

The deep swamp seemed to have no end, 
but he pressed forward. Some rising ground 
with huckleberry bushes gave him fresh 
courage; but this soon dipped back into flat- 
ness and quagmire. 

At length, really unnerved by the pro- 
tracted and irritating labour of stooping and 
worming his way, as well as by the wound 
in his thumb, and convinced that the road 
must be off to the right, he decided to aban- 
don the stream, through he hardly dared to 
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do so. In desperation he struck out at right 
| angles into the forest, where the young 
spruces joined prickly arms in a solid row. 

He had not gone two hundred yards when 
he burst through the bushes skirting the 
edge of the highway. And there, a hundred 
yards to the left, was the bridge where the 
deceitful brook, having recovered its flow 
and spirits after its long, marshy wander- 
ings, sang merrily across the road. 

Washing off the perspiration and blood in 
its grateful ripples, Piscator looked at his 
watch. It was already nearly half-past one; 
he could not get back to the house in time 
for his appointment—but of course the Peri 
would understand, and some day she would 
sympathise while he made light of his ad- 
venture. Meanwhile he had for her supper 
the two little trout, to which he had clung 
through everything. 

Putting his hand to his pocket, he discov- 
ered to his dismay that his fly-book was 
gone. It was a new book, well stocked, and 
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the pride of Pisator’s heart. Moreover, his 
salmon-fishing was practically over without 
it. He was already late for the Peri—and, 
more than all, a distinct dread of returning 
to that miserable swamp made it absolutely 
necessary to do so. Depositing rod and fish 
in the bushes, he tramped wearily back. He 
expected to find the wallet where his acci- 
dent had occurred, since he had taken it 
out there; but a thorough search in every 
direction failed to bring it to light. Quite 
dispirited by this culminating misadventure, 
he decided to make his way home, and he 
had retraced about half the distance to the 
road, when, to his delight, his eye made out 
the black leather book fifty feet ahead. 
Stowing it away securely, he arrived at the 
highway without further trouble. 


Til 


It was 2.25 when Piscator toiled up the 
steep hill to The Birches. Reaching the 
porch he was smitten to the heart to per- 
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ceive two figures rounding the crest of the 
lull toward the lake; the Peri and—yes, by 
Béelzebub, chief of the devils—Grafton! 
The Peri looked beyond commonly fetching. 
She had once explained confidentially to a 
bosom friend, who was condoling with her 
upon being dragged off to the end of no- 
where by her “anglemaniac’”’ father, that 
there was, after all, something in fishing, 
for she recognised some of the same ideas 
of colour and form in tying a Jock Scott to 
delude a salmon that were so essential in the 
Art of Dress, adding that besides she had 
some clothes to which no man yet had ever 
failed to rise. 

She was wearing them now—a scarlet 
jacket beyond words, and the simplest per- 
fection of an English walking skirt, beneath 
which appeared a pair of bewildering little 
high boots, the whole crowned by a white 
canvas hat on a pyramid of yellow hair. 

Piscator looked, and groaned, and looked 
again. And then he sat him down, and 
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swore fervently at trout and swamps, and 
went to his cold dinner. 

He derived a poor consolation from the 
thought that he had really fished Bonny 
Brook and come off with more or less credit; 
but the reflection did not buoy very suc- 
cessfully. However, he mentioned his ex- 
ploit casually to Peter the Dane. 

“What luck?” queried Peter. 

“‘ Five or six small ones.” 

“H’m’m. Did you come to some dead- 
water?” 

“Rather. I stopped fishing at the head 
of it.” 

“H’m. That deadwater has the only 
pools worth fishing in the whole brook. 
The rest don’t pay for casting over.” 

Piscator smiled weakly. Then he went 
privily, fed his two quarter-pounders to the 
cat, and retired to his favourite salmon pool 
down the river. 


CHAPTER III 
Fisherman’s Luck 


ISCATOR had gone to the Stream that 

year in as single-minded a spirit as 
could be expected of the most solemnly 
devout votary of angling. He saw salmon 
before him, and his gaze wavered not. In- 
deed, his mind had been too full of the an- 
ticipatory thrill of battling, up to his waist 
in the current, with a leaping “ landlock ” 
to admit of any side issues. After nine 
months of an office desk he would have 
laughed to scorn the suggestion that 
anything could be so important as fish- 
ing. 

Then had come the Peri. And straight- 
way the placid waters of the situation had 
become full of swirls and cross-currents and 
rapids, to navigate which without disaster 
seemed to call for an experience and skill 

34 
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that he did not possess. This was exasper- 
ating enough. But it was against all reason, 
logic, and mathematics that the removal of a 
disturbing element should leave all the more 
disturbance. Upon the heels of his Bonny 
Brook fiasco, the Peri had departed, claim- 
ing from the General her rights according to 
a pact between them, and dragging him, 
sorely against his will, to Mount Desert and 
a frivolous cousin who was summering 
there. By all the laws of every science, this 
should have restored Piscator’s peace of 
mind and his former contentment with the 
day’s sport. What was his surprise and dis- 
gust, therefore, to discover that salmon had 
now completely lost their claim upon nerves 
as well as palate. He began to realise some- 
thing of the sensation the fish must feel at 
the close of his first wild dash, when he 
knows he is fast to something. 

Piscator followed the fish’s example— 
and took the obvious means of easing the 


strain. 
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II 


The General, the Peri, and the frivolous 
cousin were at breakfast. They sat at a 
round table in the southwest corner of the 
big, cool hotel dining-room, with an outlook 
across the valley on one side, and over 
the bay, where the spiky masts of sailboats 
nodded in the little harbour, on the other. 
The General scanned the menu critically: 
he was deliberately endeavouring to solace 
himself during these two wecks of enforced 
inaction by a series of systematic explora- 
tions in the hotel cuisine; bold to foolhardi- 
ness from an outdoor appetite, he had rev- 
elled for a day and a half in these gourmet 
tours, following the chef religiously in his 
extremest flights of fancy—from petits 
pains @ Vessence, bouchées de dames and 
feuillettes Gla Condé Mount Desert, to rab- 
bits en papillotes, pigs’ feet @ la Sainte 
Menehould and a lobster vol au vent, so 
rich as to convince the strongest digestion of 
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the necessity for a hereafter. The day be- 
fore, purely as a precautionary measure, he 
assured the Peri, he had had recourse to his 
much-prized little medicine case of homceo- 
pathic remedies, extracting therefrom hourly 
alternate doses of nus vom. and potasse bich. 
during the whole afternoon and evening. 

It was this circumstance which now gave 
him pause, for he had a lurking suspicion 
that this treatment was not quite so pre- 
vious as he had led the Peri to suppose; and 
whereas, in the first reckless ardour of an 
invigorated alimentary canal, he had looked 
forward to the moment when the cook’s 
resources should become exhausted, and like 
a gastronomic Alexander he should sigh for 
other worlds to conquer,—he presently 
found himself with a rebellious inner man 
whispering all sorts of indignant threats at 
sight of a mere panquette of flounder au 
gratin. 

The General, therefore, by a stern effort 
of will, averted his eyes from that corner of 
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the menu where the kitchen artist an- 


‘ 


nounced each day the particular “ creations 
and specialties”’ at command; and having 
at last solved the problem of choice between 
an omelette aux fines herbes and a fresh 
mackerel with sauce genoise by the master- 
ful decision to order both, he looked up over 
his eyeglasses upon the attentive waiter to 
impress upon him the ruin and destruction 
that would ensue for the omelette if the 
parsley were not chopped fine enough or the 
chives replaced by anything so gross as 
onions. As he did so, he became aware 
of a tall young man who had just entered 
the room, and was being shown to a seat by 
the head waiter. 

“Why, there is our friend from the 
Stream who don’t believe in guides,” said 
he. 

“Dear me,” said the Peri, looking up in 
surprise, ‘so it is.” 

She gave him a formal little bow, as his 
glance met theirs. 
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“He don’t seem to need a guide,” ob- 
served the cousin, with a meaning tone in 
her voice and a quick look at the Peri. Any 
man could have scrutinised that lady and 
have been assured that she was uninterested 
in anything on the horizon save her toast 
and poached egg. But women have mysteri- 
ous and subterranean methods of communi- 
cation in such emergencies. The cousin 
promptly turned her attention to the General. 

“T hope, nunky,”’ she remarked with 
sudden sympathy, “you're feeling better 
this morning.” 

“T am sorry to blast such hopes,” re- 
turned the General, with a politeness that 
indicated suppressed emotion at an implica- 
tion so distasteful, “but I was not aware 
that I had been ill. Have you heard me 
sending for a doctor? ”’ 

“Why, no, nunky, but I wouldn’t expect 
that anyhow from a man who has his own 
- medicines and knows all about symptoms 
as you do. I merely thought you were mu 
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“ Moreover,” interrupted the General, “I 
‘am surprised at the epithets you permit 
yourself. I am glad to say I do not know 
the meaning of ‘ nunky,’ but it sounds very 
much like slang,—and no lady of my ac- 
quaintance who has had proper training 
uses slang.” 

“But mon Général,’ protested the 
cousin, “it is from Shakspere.”’ 

“Will you give me carte blanche to apply 
to you anything I find in Shakspere?”’ de- 
manded the old warrior. 

“ Oh, well, that’s different.” 

“T do not see it. Anyhow, when I was 
young, girls were not supposed to be turned 
loose in Shakspere.” 

“Oh,” exclaimed the cousin, “that re- 
minds me, nunk—uncle, I mean: if you 
want to read the most lovely, tragic thing 
in the world, Pll lend you that story by 
D’Annunzio. I finished it at one o’clock 
last night—and I think my eyes must be 
swollen yet.” 
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“Thank you,” replied the General. “I 
do not care for it, particularly if it is any- 
thing like that disagreeable and improper 
German thing you recommended yester- 
day. I do not believe in such literature for 
young ladies.” | 

“T must fee that head waiter again,” re- 
marked the cousin irrelevantly. 

“What do you mean? ” asked the Peri. 

The General was engaged in a critical 
examination of the cream for his coffee. 
“Tf there’s nothing but milk below this 
froth again, I shall complain to the mana- 
ger,” he muttered determinedly. 

“ He really has some sense, after all,’’ re- 
plied the cousin. “ The manager warned me 
yesterday that the house was getting so full 
he might have to put someone at this table, 
and I told him particularly that he must 
let me know first who it was. But I actually 
think that George Washington was going to 
deposit your fishing friend here when I 


caught his eye.” 
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The Peri shrugged her sloping shoulders, 
and her eyebrows rounded, but she said 
nothing. Across the table, however, the 
General pricked up his ears and became all 
attention. 

“ Which is a blessed mercy,” went on the 
cousin cheerfully. ‘There were already 
bores of almost every species in this house: 
the middle-aged beau variety who pelts you. 
with great blobby compliments; the pale 
poetical that lives only to quote Swinburne 
upon moonlight evenings; the knowing 
youth over yonder who has run the gamut of 
emotions ; and pretty much the whole mena- 
gerie one expects to find at such a place. But 
I have repeatedly thanked Providence for 
the absence of the sporting enthusiast who 
insists upon talking and never has a word to 
say about anything except fishing or shoot- 
ing. To have one at table three times a day 
would be beyond a joke.” 

“Tf you are referring to the young gen- 
tleman who has just arrived,” broke in the 
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General, bristling from top to toe, “I will 
say right now that he is a man of intelli- 
gence a4 
“Bless your dear heart, honey, I never 
said he wasn’t,”” murmured the cousin. 
“And much more interesting than most 


people I know,” continued the General posi- 


tively. 

“Oh, as for that—a matter of taste,” re- 
plied the lady. 

“ Personally,” said the General, with 
gathering excitement in his tone, “I should 
be pleased to have him here.” 

“ Fancy!” laughed the cousin. “ He’d be 
telling fish stories, and talking tackle from 
soup to coffee.” 

*“* And I’ve a good mind to direct the head 
waiter to ask him this minute if he will give 
me that pleasure,’ asserted the old soldier 
warmly. 

The cousin was the picture of amazement. 

“ Heavens above!” she exclaimed. “ Well, 
if you do, nunky, you can just make up your 
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mind that you'll have to entertain him your- 
self.” 

“Waiter,” said the General abruptly, 
“tell the head waiter to say to the gentleman 
he just placed at that long table, that I shall 
be very happy if he will join our party.” 
Then, with crushing sarcasm: “ Strange as 
it may seem to you, madam, I can conceive 
that even that state of affairs might exist.” 

It was now the cousin’s turn to shrug her 
shoulders nonchalantly. The General turned 
away, afraid to trust himself to further 
speech, and endeavoured to compose his 
features into an expression of welcome for 
the blushing Piscator who, utterly bewil- 
dered by this sudden cataclysm of good for- 
tune, was forsaking his oatmeal and cream 
in obedience to the unexpected summons, 
and following Mercury, in the shape of 
ebony George Washington, to the Olympian 
board, merely to contemplate which had 
seemed sufficiently exciting a few minutes 
before. 
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The Peri had paid no attention to all this, 
but had devoted herself to breakfast with 
the air of a disinterested spectator. As the 
two approached, however, she turned to the 
cousin and asked innocently, in a voice that 
reached her ears alone: 

“What did you do that for?” 

“The poor fellow seemed so lonely at 
that dreary big table,’ rejoined that lady 
gravely. 

I will do the Peri the justice to say that 
a pink spot appeared in either cheek at this. 
But when Piscator arrived, all the confusion 
was his: the ladies were serene and with- 
drawn, and followed with mere polite for- 
bearance the expeditions through the deep 
woods of angling lore and legend into which 
Piscator found himself immediately dragged 
by the indignant General. 


III 


Breakfast was over and the little group 
had formed again on the broad porch, from 
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which a velvety green lawn, sharply punc- 
tuated by scarlet geraniums and the gayest 
orange-red nasturtiums, sloped down to the 
road and the sharp decline that presently 
met the lapping waters of the Sound. Pisca- 
tor had an uneasy consciousness that there 
were a good many men around; and, while 
he had not had time to identify them as 
the property of the Peri or the cousin, he 
speedily individualised one out of the number 
as a competitor who would bear watching. 
His name was Carstairs, and Piscator knew 
of him as the son of a fabulously wealthy 
Pittsburg steel magnate, a member of the 
emigrated band which dominates the be- 
plushed and gilded corridors and the stock 
tickers of the Waldorf-Astoria—where the 
women talk of diamond stomachers and the 
men discuss bear raids, poker, and steel stock. . 
He was one of the keen, smooth-shaven, 
rather good-looking fellows, who might be 
anywhere from twenty to forty, so common 
among the younger generation of leisure, 
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whose imaginary deeds are exclusively 
chronicled by , and the limning of 


whom has not only turned from a poor 


artist into a capitalist, but has actually re- 
acted on the models till they now begin to 
look like these imaginary creations of a 
pencil whose breeding is so ingrained that 
one feels as if it must be a blue pencil, so 
invariably immaculate and superior are its 
products. What chiefly interested Piscator 
were the facts that his jaw looked as if he 
generally got what he wanted,—and that he 
plainly wanted the Peri. 

The situation afforded an admirable op- 
portunity for an expert social tactician, and 
the cousin promptly proved herself a master 
at this kind of deft man-handling. - Natu- 
rally, and as it were inevitably, the group 
which settled down at the end of the porch 
for a momentary after-breakfast pause con- 
tained only her own three, Piscator, and 
Carstairs. The other men vanished from 
the scene like spirits at the wave of 
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the enchanter’s wand which had evoked 
them. 

“Well,” said she, with the smile of the 
artist over his perfect work, “‘ what’s the pro- 
gramme for this morning? ” 

Carstairs spoke up at once. “I under- 
stand they’ve finished the new clubhouse up 
at the links; why not go out there, have 
lunch, and make a day of it?” 

“ Delightful,” said the cousin. “ We'll 
watch you two. Do you like golf?” she 
asked Piscator. 

“T like it better than I play it.” 

“You'll have an inspiration in Mr. Car- 
’ she replied. ‘“‘ He’s the champion.” 

Taking no notice of that gentleman’s 
modest demurrer, she rattled on: “‘ We'll go 
up the Sound in rowboats; it ‘ll be simply 
lovely coming back in the afternoon.” Then 
she turned quickly to Carstairs, who was 
about to speak to the Peri: “ Will you give 
bond for landing me and the General there, 
safe and sound?” 


stairs,’ 
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Carstairs, who had had it on the tip of his 
tongue to ask the Peri to go with him in his 
electric launch, swallowed his chagrin like 
a gentleman and professed himself delighted ; 
while Piscator, feeling rather helpless yet 
wholly content, abandoned himself without 
reserve to the capable hands which seemed 
to have his affairs in charge, and went off to 
get his clubs and engage a boat. 

He could hardly persuade himself it was 
not all a dream when, half an hour later, 
he found himself bending to the oars in the 
wake of the other boat and looking perforce 
full in the face of the Peri, ensconced upon a 
pile of cushions in the stern, almost. within 
his reach, and handling the tiller ropes with 
a fascinating little air of decision. 

If he had thought that this physical prox- 
imity would establish an intimacy, he was 
soon undeceived. She talked away, gaily, 
but always from the other side of an invisible 
wall; and at his every attempt to make the 
conversation personal, her real self vanished 
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into an elusive and nebulous cloud which he 
dared not try to penetrate. 

In spite of this, he was sorry enough when 
the boat’s keel grated on the stony beach 
opposite the golf grounds, the Peri prefer- 
ring to land there rather than at the dock 
around the point. To tell the truth, he was 
conscious of a distinct apprehension as he 
helped her out and carried the anchor as far 
ashore as the rope would permit, to guard 
against the tide. He had not golfed for a 
long time and had never really played the 
game. Although he assured himself re- 
peatedly that it would be childish to mind 
playing badly, his nervousness increased as 
they approached the links, and he registered 
a mental hope that he was not going to make 
an exhibition of himself, on this occasion of 
all others. 

It is not a good state of mind, this, in 
which to renew an acquaintance with the 
ancient and honourable game. Piscator teed 
his ball too high, as his opponent saw in an 
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instant. The only result of his tremendous 
swing was to scrape the ball into a sandy 
gully twenty-five yards to the right. 

“Hard luck!” said the cousin sympa- 
thetically. 

Carstairs made no comment except the 
effective one of driving a beautiful long level 
ball to the very edge of the green; and Pis- 
cator, with disgust in his heart, picked out a 
niblick and started to excavate. Carstairs 
waited for him with an obvious patience that 
was doubly exasperating, and when the 
round was finished exhibited an eighty for 
the eighteen holes ; while poor Piscator, long- 
ing to destroy or forget his own sickening 
score, but not permitted to do so by either 
his pride or his caddy, took eleven for the 
home hole and doggedly announced a total 
of an even hundred and thirty. 

It was in vain that he tried to salve his 
self-respect by sticking at it all day, and by 
mentally laughing at his discomfiture over a 
mere fool game. He was almost as bad 
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after lunch as in the morning; and an inward 
monitor declared each time that there were 
limits to a man’s incapacity, even at golf, 
before the woman he cared for. He was an 
idiot to attempt the thing under such con- 
ditions, and deserved what he was getting. 
It would not have been so bad had he not 
been convinced from the efforts of the two 
women to prevent him from feeling badly 
that they appreciated the ludicrousness of it. 

Altogether, he was not a little relieved 
when the cousin announced it was time to go 
back and dress for dinner. But his trials 
were not yet over for that day. Reaching the 
place where he had moored the boat, he 
found that the receding tide had left it high 
and dry, fifty feet from the water. It proved 
to be heavy and exceedingly awkward to 
handle; and when, after half an hour’s des- 
perate pushing and tugging upon the slimy, 
slippery beach, it was again afloat, his white 
trousers looked as if he had been digging 
clams in them, his face and hands were plas- 
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tered with mud and sweat, and he was 
so afraid the Peri was laughing in her 
sleeve that he became almost irritable. A 
fog came in from the sea when they had gone 
quarter of the way home, and, between the 
Peri’s ill-concealed alarm at this and his per- 
turbed state of mind, the trip was con- 
strained. Reaching the dock at last, be- 
draggled Piscator had the further humilia- 
tion of handing over his charge to the 
anxious cousin and Carstairs, who met them 
on the bridge, immaculately arrayed for din- 
ner. 

The remembrance of this, next day, and 
the absence of the Peri all morning on a long 
horseback expedition with Carstairs, left him 
in rather a subdued frame of mind. With- 
out quite knowing how it came about, he 
found himself at the cousin’s beck and call; 
and when that astute lady suggested that he 
should show her how to catch flounders off 
the bridge which spanned the little arm of 
the bay, he assented gladly. The flounders 
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bit fast and furious, and they took a long 
string up to the house, over two of which the 
General smacked his lips at lunch; but the 
cousin’s little plan had an effect beyond re- 
storing his self-respect, upon which she had 
not counted. The handling of the lines and 
the rush and tug of the saucer-like fish made 
Piscator long for his pet rod again, and this 
emotion was not lessened by the remem- 
brance of his performance the day before. 
So acute became his desire that, when the 
heat drove the whole party out sailing in the 
afternoon, though mortally afraid he was 
going to disgrace himself again and become 
sea-sick as they struck the real Atlantic 
swell, Piscator talked fish for two hours at 
the General. His ardour communicated it- 
self, and both, with minds inflamed, began 
to inquire of the boatmen on their return 
concerning the possibilities of the neighbour- 
hood. 

Comparing notes over their after-dinner 
cigars, the General announced his intention 
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of making a pilgrimage next morning to 
Long Lake, ten miles off and across the 
Sound. 

“Why, those fellows tell me there have 
been salmon caught out of that place weigh- 
ing twelve pounds.” 

“Yes, I heard about that salmon from my 
man, too; but he said you might fish there a 
week this time of the year without striking 
anything, and there was just about as much 
chance right in this little Hadlock pond a 
couple of miles over the hills.” 

“Pooh!” said the General scornfully. 
“That tea-kettleful of water must have 
been fished out long ago, if it ever did have 
any in it.” 

“You’re mistaken about that,” rejoined 
Piscator. ‘Sam saw a man bring down 
a six-pounder from there only last 
week.” 

“ Well, I’m not going to waste any time 
on that, when I can get real fishing at Long 
Lake,” said the old gentleman. “ Look here, 
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I'll tell you what we'll do: Til go to my 
place, and you try your frog-pond; the man 
who brings back the fewest pounds of salmon 
and trout must pay all the damages of both 
trips.” 

“It’s a bargain,” said Piscator. 


IV 


At quarter-past four next morning, Pis- 
cator set out with a cased rod and folding 
net in his hand and a bit of lunch in his 
capacious. pocket. 

A ramping, roistering nor’wester had 
swooped down in the night and whisked 
every vestige of the fog back to sea, leaving 
the air cold, clear, crystalline, with an early 
morning bite to it that lengthened a man’s 
stride and made him breathe down to the 
bottom of his lungs. 

There are some rare and perfect days 
when Emerson’s wonderful figure of the 
defiling Hours, bearing gifts in their hands 
from which a man may choose what he will, 
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seems a living reality. Everything goes 
right: the weather is perfect, the dogs find 
birds in every bit of cover, the fish rise to 
the first cast, the adored one is gracious and 
accessible; and though experience and in- 
stinctive apprehension may make the realist 
dread such superabundance of success,—as 
the farmer will wag his beard on a fine 
warm autumn day and call it a “ weather- 
breeder,’—an out-of-doors nature turns 
loose all its fountains of optimism to greet 
the occasion. As Piscator struck off from 
the road over the trail that climbed up a suc- 
cession of great, lichened, grey granite 
ledges, the rising sun threw its beams into 
the very depths of his heart, and his spirit 
traversed the rough path so lightly that 
hampering body was almost forgotten. 

He hardly expected to find any fish, for 
the little pond was only a hundred yards 
wide by twice as long, and it was far too ac- 
accessible from the summer colony on the 
other side to attract a serious angler. But, 
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by the boatman’s stories, there were “ land- 
locks” there, and the possibility was just 
enough to make a day’s excursion, even 
away from the Peri, a matter for taut nerves. 
So he climbed the hills beneath the tall 
spruces and slender birches, noticing with 
keen pleasure the blood-red spots of the par- 
tridge-berry against the beds of cool green 
moss, and getting once in a while a glimpse 
far off, over tree-studded mountain and 
ravine, of the rippling blue ocean fading 
mysteriously at the horizon into the tur- 
quoise sky. 

In less than an hour from the time he had 
left the hotel he was descending the hill to 
the pebbly shores of the dark little lake, the 
western end of which was just irradiated by 
the first beams of the morning sun. He 
easily found the boat, rolled over a couple of 
big stones to secure a worm, and set himself 
to capture some minnows near the landing 
place. These elusive little creatures 
swarmed around the tempting bait at once; 
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and two dexterous scoops with his landing 
net gave him a supply of live bait which 
would frequently need hours to secure. 

Putting them into a big baling can, he 
jointed his rod, rigged reel and line, and 
sent the boat with a dozen strokes out into 
the deepest water near the opposite shore. 
He was quite excited as he cast a minnow 
out forty feet from the boat and let it sink a 
moment. 

It was barely out of sight. when he felt a 
vicious strike and the bamboo doubled up 
like a whip. A few breathless moments— 
and the sunlight was glinting on the silver 
and green and purple and pink sides of a 
lusty one-pound “ salmon,” who was thrash- 
ing the sides of the landing net with every 
portion of his anatomy. 

Piscator could not restrain a whoop of ex- 
ultation; this was where he belonged—golf 
be hanged! He would bring the Peri over 
next day if this welcome omen proved re- 
liable. Another minnow sailed through the 
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air out of the stern, and, in a little more time 
than it takes to tell it, he had brought to net 
a handsome speckled trout, worthy rival to 
the salmon, his gorgeous red and yellow 
markings standing out against the glistening 
brown skin. 

The rest was a mere repetition. He shifted 
his position several times, and spent half an 
hour at lunch; during the remainder of the 
day there were not fifteen consecutive min- 
utes when he was not fast to a fish ; and when 
the approach of dusk warned him to stop, he 
had a string of twenty salmon and four 
trout, ranging from three-quarters of a 
pound to a pound and a quarter. 

The old man who lived nearby threw up 
his hands at the sight of the catch. 

“Lord have mercy!” said he, bringing a 
basket, as if assisting at a memorable 
function. ‘I never seen that many fish come 
out of thar sence I was born.” 

Piscator decided to return by way of the 
road, for a cloud was rising from the ocean; 
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it was already growing dark, and the shorter 
trail through the woods was not attractive. 
He was glad of this foresight presently, for 
the evening descended upon him when he 
had covered half the distance. The basket of 
fish increased in weight till he distrusted the 
pocket scales, but he trudged along cheer- 
fully, full of satisfaction at the thought of 
displaying his prizes and confounding the 
General. He had to laugh at his own child- 
ishness; yet he knew well that the satisfac- 
tion of proving adequate to the occasion in 
the Peri’s presence contributed no small zest 
to his good humour. 

He could hardly see the road under his 
feet when he finally turned off at the side 
path which ran back to the cottage, an annex 
of the hotel, occupied by the General and his 
party. Passing up the path, he crossed the 
lawn, went around the rose bushes and ger- 
anium beds, and reached the front walk. 
The trees shaded this so completely that it 
was all he could do to make his way straight 
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towards the faint light visible through the 
curtains of the door. 

His feet crunched on the gravel, and the 
door opened and closed behind a figure in a 
white dress. As he still advanced, somewhat 
uncertainly, the Peri ran forward and threw 
her arms about his neck. . 

“Oh, you naughty, nawghty Daddy!” she 
cried. “ How could you make me so anx- 
ious? I thought you must be drowned, and 
my eyes are all red.” 

Piscator had dropped both basket and rod 
in his first surprise, so taken aback that he 
did not know what he was doing. But when 
she raised her face to his—well, for my part, 
I do not blame him in the least. 

The Peri, however, was at that instant 
transfixed by an appalling Doubt. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, drawing quickly 
back. 

Piscator picked up his belongings and fled, 
his guilty heart beating like a trip-hammer. 

He reached the road, and had not taken a 
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dozen steps when he almost collided with the 
General. 

“Hello! hello!” shouted that gentleman 
heartily. “ What luck?” 

“T—I got something,” stammered Pis- 
cator. 

“Something, eh? Well, you'll have to 
‘do better than that or go down into your 
pockets. Come along here and let’s look at 
your something.” 

“‘T think—perhaps—it’s pretty late,”’ ven- 
tured Piscator. 

“Nonsense, I believe the man’s afraid,” 
and the General, grabbing him by the arm, 
set off briskly for the cottage, Piscator 
keeping step, but protesting weakly. At the 
porch he became quite panic-stricken. 

“T think, really, to-morrow,” he urged. 

“No, sir, not a minute. You shall be dis- 
graced, here and now, by a man old enough 
to be your father, and before both of the 
ladies.” 

He stamped noisily about the hall, and 
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turned up the lights. Before Piscator could 
formulate a plan of escape, he was trying to 
hide within himself before the terrible face 
of the Peri, while the General, calling her 
and the cousin to witness, had thrown open 
the lid of his basket, displaying a three- 
pound salmon, fifteen little smelts, and a cou- 
ple of eels. 

“Come now,” said he_ boisterously. 
“Show us what’s in that great hamper of 
yours.” 

Without a word Piscator kneeled down, 
emptied some of the leaves and moss on 
the floor, and took out his catch one by 
one. 

At the fourth the General began to look 
uneasy; the twelfth brought from him an 
open ejaculation; and when the last one was 
laid out beside the long row, he leaned for- 
ward, speechless, his eyes almost popping 
out of his head. 

“Brava!”’ cried the cousin, clapping her 
little hands. “You are beaten, nunky, 
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beaten! You've got to repair the damages, 
as you elegantly expressed it.” 

The General stepped forward, picked up 
one of the fish, and felt it to make sure it was 
real. 

“By Jove!” said he. 

He handled another. “Tl give in. You 
may have robbed the market, but, anyhow, 
you're a wonder.” He thrust a hand into 
his pocket. “Come, let’s settle up on the 
spot; how much did the whole thing cost 
your” 

“T don’t know—everything,” replied poor 
Piscator, with one miserable look at the im- 
placable Peri. _Murmuring an incoherent 
apology, he backed out of the door into the 
grateful darkness. 


Vv 


He passed a troubled night and rose at 
last, determined to seek out an opportunity 
and make his peace with the Peri, at what- 
ever cost of abasement and humiliation on 
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his own part. It was tantalising, therefore, 
to find no one at the breakfast table but the 
cousin, looking so fresh and charming in a 
new gown that it was out of the question to 
refuse her anything—and to have her ask 
him point-blank to take her to Hadlock right 
after breakfast. She must catch some of 
those beautiful fish, she declared, smiling 
upon him. What could he do but assent? 
hoping that perhaps the afternoon might be 
more propitious, anyhow, since a few more 
hours might somewhat obliterate the remem- 
brance of his offence. 

The cousin was entirely fascinating as 
they loitered along the trail. She was so 
pleased with everything that before they 
reached the lake he was carrying a small 
waggon-load of leaves, flowers, and berries, 
and the trip occupied a full two hours. 

Depositing these treasures on the shore, he 
began to bail out the boat. 

“ What time is it? ” asked the cousin sud- 
denly, when he had about half finished. 
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“Half-past eleven?” she continued. 
“Well, let me see: I don’t know that I’m 
quite properly dressed for fishing. Suppose 
we don’t bother with that.” 

Piscator dropped the tin dipper and stared 
at her. She broke into a peal of silvery 
laughter at his rueful amazement. 

“ You really are a nice boy,” said she con- 
fidentially. “ All men are stupid, so I can’t 
hold that up against you. I have half a 
mind ”? She looked up at him from low- 
ered lids with an alluring and mischievous 


challenge in her eyes. 

“No,” she went on. “ That’s just the 
trouble: you’re too nice.” 

She became suddenly animated. “ What 
I really would like to know,” she said, “ is 
just what happened. Why, you couldn’t 
have been there five minutes. How did you 
manage in that time to drive a girl away 
from a delightful hotel and a handsome, de- 
voted young millionaire to a forsaken wilder- 


ness of sporting maniacs?” 
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Piscator leaped to his feet. “ Away!” he 
exclaimed, involuntarily taking a step to- 
ward the road. “ Are you joking? Has she 
really gone this morning? ”’ 

“Dear me,” said the cousin contempla- 
tively. “I wonder how it would feel—but 
no, get thee behind me, Apollyon. Gone?” 
she continued, “of course she has gone. 
You know why. I don’t. But I was to give 
you this note; and although you’ve been so 
rude, P’ll turn my back while you read it.” 

Piscator took the letter. It was brief 
enough : 


Iam humiliated and surprised to find that any 
man of my acquaintance could behave in such an 
ungentlemanly fashion. I can only say that I trust 
you will spare me the added humiliation of seeing 
you again. 


He set his lips tight, and a determined 
look came into his face as he carefully put 
the letter into an inside pocket. The voice of 
the cousin startled him from his abstraction. 

“In the plays,” said she, “the hero gen- 
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erally tears the letter into bits—or kisses 
oe 

Piscator could not repress a grim smile. 

“Ouf!” she exclaimed, looking into his 
face. “I’m frightened; there are bears 
around.” 

Inan instant: ‘“ Did anyone ever tell you’ 
that you look best when you smile in that 
fierce way? It scares me out of my wits, 
though. There, that’s better. Now I’m go- 
ing to be self-denying again—which the re- 
cording angel will please note with care. 
What do you think I’m going to do? Come, 
now, guess. Or, rather, tell me what is the 
thing you would prefer, above all others in 
the world, to have me tell you?” Her look 
was almost irresistible. ‘‘ You may whisper 
it in my ear,” said she softly. 

Piscator bent over her. The soft little 
curls at the side of her neck were sufficiently 
enticing to divert even the most firmly fixed 
attention. They actually seemed to wave a 
little as his breathing deepened. 
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“ What is her address?” he asked, look- 
ing the other way. 

The cousin pouted. “ You horrid thing,” 
she exclaimed. “I don’t like you a bit. Of 
course that was what I was going to do—but 
[ve half a mind not to.” 


CHAPTER IV 
Piscator and the Peri 


I 


HE train stopped at a grassy road 
that meandered over the hillside 
and ended at the railroad track. 
“Gardiner’s, sir,” said the porter, grab- 
bing up the big bundle of fishing-rods and 
the hand-bag, and hurrying towards the 
door. Piscator stepped out into the meadow 
and looked curiously about him: ahead the 
baggage-man was tumbling his duffle out 
into the long grass; around were open fields 
with not a living creature in sight. 
“Nobody to meet me, apparently,” said 
he. | 
“ House is right behind those trees, just 
a step. Thank you, sir, thank you, sir ’— 
and the porter swung himself on the moving 
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It seemed safe enough to leave his belong- 
ings, so Piscator deposited his rods in the 
railroad ditch with the other pieces and 
started out into the golden afternoon. 

The air had the peculiar clarity of sum- 
mer in the far north. Without noticing 
the temperature, he felt alive, brisk, invigo- 
rated ; he walked in long strides, whistling a 
lively tune. The afternoon sun, about to 
drop behind the western hills, cast a mellow 
radiance upon the crest of the steep moun- 
tain east of the river and upon the gnarled 
and twisted grey ghosts of trees that waved 
gaunt arms on the burned-over slopes. 

Piscator presently reached the top of the 
slight incline, and the squat little house be- 
came clearly visible. He stopped whistling 
and looked more thoughtful. He was, to tell 
the truth, not a little excited. Though an 
ardent angler, this was the first time he had 
come within range of the lordly salmon of 
the sea. And then there was another 
Reason. 
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As he passed the wind-battered old birches 
he suddenly beheld this latter Cause before 
him. It occupied a rocking-chair on the 
Gardiner porch, fresh and trim and charm- 
ing, and different from anything else in the 
world—just as his memory had so often 
pictured. Piscator’s eyes got brighter as he 
looked. He had sped to their first stopping 
place forty-eight hours after the cousin had 
taken pity upon him and given him the ad- 
dress. “By the way,” she had remarked 
casually, as he was leaving, “‘ you might tell 
them I’m engaged to Mr. Carstairs.” And 
Piscator had departed, meditating deeply 
upon the ways of womankind, in general 
and particular. 

He had learned, upon reaching his des- 
tination, that the General and his daughter 
had departed on a salmon campaign; and 
unhesitatingly he followed. They had 
moved on frequently, but Piscator had hung 
doggedly on the trail for a thousand miles. 
He could have overtaken them at the coast, 
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but that had seemed really too much, so he 
had sped around to the north by a chance 
steamer and caught the train back, reaching 
Gardiner’s eight hours after the arrival of 
his quarry. 

Now he was confronted by the thought 
of what the Peri would say when he pre- 
sented himself. Had she forgiven him on 
thinking it over? What would she do! It 
did seem rather outrageous now, looking at 
it in cold blood. The fact was, she had 
plainly said she considered him beyond the 
pale and never wished to see him again. 
And on top of this to have dogged her foot- 
steps in this way! 

There seemed only one thrilling possibility 
that might make everything right again. If 
she only 


But that was merely a bliss- 
ful dream: he had no right even to consider 
. it among the chances. 

For an instant his courage oozed away, 
and had there been any avenue of escape he 
would have turned back, even at this 
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eleventh hour. But this was out of the 
question, so he braced himself mentally and, 
making a detour so as to approach un- 
observed, walked rapidly towards the house. 


II 


“Well, of all the people!” said the 
Pees: 

Piscator’s heart came up into his throat 
so that he had to swallow two or three times. 
He had been prepared to grovel in the dust 
before her indignation; yet for some inscru- 
table feminine reason she did not turn loose ° 
upon him the lightning of her eyes. It was 
no time for analysis: he merely grinned 
foolishly in answer. 

“Whatever brought you here?” she de- 
manded. 

“‘ Fish—in my blood. It’s the time of the 
year: you see them, you smell them, you 
feel them. And then, the newspapers and 
magazines insist on printing stuff about 
them till a man can’t stand it. I ought to 
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have stayed in the city a month anyhow, for 
I was rushed to death with work, but I 
found it was easier to get away from the 
office than from the idea.” 

“ But where’s your baggage? And there’s 
only one train a day,” persisted the Peri. 

“Oh, I came the other way.” 

“The other way,’—the tone was omi- 
nous. “ The other way from what?” 

“ Well—er,”’ stammered Piscator guiltily, 
“most people come here from the south, 
I’m told.” 

Ones 

He felt the necessity of taking a stand. 
“ What streak of good luck brought you here 
just now?” he asked unblushingly. 

She still looked severe; but there really 
are worse traits in a devoted man than utter 
transparency, and the corners of her mouth 
relaxed slightly. 

“T don’t know about the luck, but Daddy 
is responsible. He’s worse than ever.” 
Despite herself she could hardly keep from 
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smiling. ‘“ You seem determined,” she went 
on, “to complete leaving undone what you 
promised to do by doing what you ought not 
todo. I have never yet had any really satis- 
factory explanation of your failure to turn 
up that day at the Stream.” 

This arbitrary shifting of the battlefield 
bewildered Piscator somewhat, but he was 
only too glad to get on less dangerous 
ground. He launched forth into explana- 
tion, but his eager protest was dismissed 
with a wave of the hand. 

“No, you needn’t tell me that long story 
again. I heard it once, and even supposing 
it all true, which implies a superhuman de- 
gree of credulity on my part, I will not admit 
that anything can excuse a man for not 
keeping an appointment with me. Besides, 
that’s past. What I want to know is a 

Piscator drew a long breath. She had 
ignored his most serious offence. Or—had 
she? Was it a pitfall, or a highway into 
the Promised Land that lay before him? 
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“Do you really want to know why I came? ” 
said he. 

She was looking away from him now and 
did not answer. 

“Do you want to know?” he repeated, 
coming nearer. 

His heart beat fast, and the blood began 
to throb in his temples so.that he felt dizzy. 
He tried to speak, but his lips were so dry 
that no sound came. He took another step 
forward. Could it be? Was this the mo- 
ment he had waited for, and should he risk 
everything on a bold cast now? He strove 
to get himself in hand. 

She turned, and—with a briskness that 
fairly made him gasp—‘ Why you came? 
Oh, for the salmon. Yes, you told me that 
at first.” 

Piscator was speechless. 

“But I’m afraid your ardour is destined 
to disappointment,’ she went on loudly. 
“They all declare the river is too high or 
too low or too warm or too something, 
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and that poor little grilse there represents 
the combined efforts of five stalwart men— 
not to mention a lady in a tight sweater with 
horizontal stripes four inches wide, and a 
skirt over her waders not much wider. 
Daddy didn’t seem discouraged ; but I doubt 
if he’s going to have much better luck. 
Why, here he is now. Any fish to-day, 
Daddy?” 

“T had one splendid rise,” said the Gen- 
eral solemnly. “A> big fellow—twenty 
pounds at least. But I didn’t get him.” — 

Piscator had been dreading this moment. 
He shook hands with the old warrior and 
plunged into the explanation which must not 
explain. “‘Vve looking forward for years 
to a bout with the salmon up here, General, 
but I didn’t expect such good fortune in the 
matter of companions.” | 

“Yes, yes,” said the General. “ He came 
to a Jock Scott of my own tying, on a num- 
ber six double sproat.”’ 

“Indeed. It seems like quite a coinci- 
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dence,” went on Piscator laboriously, ‘“ that 
we should meet again ’way up here in the 
wilderness, don’t it? Still, salmon-fishing 
in these rivers is a matter of exact dates, 
and I fancy you must have been reading the 
same guide-books from which I got my 
facts.” 

“Yes, yes,” replied the General absently 
—‘‘it was in what they call the Red Bank 
pool. I must have cast over that exact spot 
fifty times. And at last up he rolled lazily, 
till I could see the whole of him—as long as 
my arm he was, and as broad as a breakfast 
plate. A fresh-run fish too.” 

He looked impressively at Piscator, who 
was trying to adjust his expression to the 
occasion, somewhat hampered by the knowl- . 
edge that the Peri was smiling wickedly. 
But Piscator was too good a fisherman to 
lack persistence. He broke in on the old 
gentleman’s fond reminiscences again: “ It 
is certainly a most pleasant surprise” (the 
Peri’s eyebrows rounded into an affectation 
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of astonishment) “and coincidence that we 
should reach here the same day.” 

“Yes,” interrupted the Peri meaningly, 
“T didn’t mention it: we did arrive to- 
day.” 

“And I only hope,” continued Piscator 
desperately, “that we shall .all get what 
we've come so far after.” 

He was pleased to see that she coloured 
slightly at this. 

“The gentlemen in the house seem some- 
what discouraged,” remarked the General 
with a sort of pitying finality, “but I shall 
be at the Red Bank pool at daybreak to-mor- 
row.” 

“ Meanwhile it’s time to dress for sup- 
per,” observed his daughter. 

Tired-looking Mrs. Gardiner appeared in 
the doorway, greeting Piscator with profuse 
apologies for the absence of “the boys” 
upon his arrival, and drawing from him an 
impromptu and involved account of how he 
happened to come from the wrong direction. 
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The General and the Peri went upstairs, 
leaving him floundering, the former adding 
on the way various significant details of the 
momentous experience which had befallen 
him. As they reached their floor the General 
seemed to be struck with a new idea. 

“By the way,” said he, nodding his head 
downward, “it does seem a little strange 
that he’s off on another fishing trip so soon. 
I wonder if he’s sick. The young business 
men I used to know thought themselves 
lucky to get away one week in the year. Did 
he say anything about being unwell?”’ The 
General’s eyes gleamed; he had two passions 
besides the Peri: fish and homceopathy. He 
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now scented a “case” from afar, and rev- 
elled in the thought of an excursion through 
his little black medicine chest. 

“ He said he had fish in his blood,” re- 
plied the Peri demurely. 

“ God bless my soul! ” exclaimed the Gen- 
eral. 
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III 


Despite Piscator’s determination to wait 
for his friends, he presently found himself, 
under Mrs. Gardiner’s persistent guidance, 
entering the little dining-room, which 
seemed full of people already. He was sur- 
prised, too, to observe that apparently most 
of his fellow sportsmen were accompanied 
by their wives. In the natural embarrass- 
ment of a retiring man coming upon so many 
strangers unexpectedly, he was slipping into 
his seat as inconspicuously as possible, when, 
to his astonishment, he was addressed by the 
lady at his side: 

“ Why, I really believe you have forgotten 
me!” said she loudly, yet with a distinctly 
coquettish tone and air. 

The lilac ribbons and frizzed hair brought 
no enlightenment to Piscator’s memory. As 
he looked into her pale blue eyes and desper- 
ately racked his brain there was a tantalis- 
ingly vague response, but when and where 
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and how he had met the lady were blanks. 
The situation called for action, however, so 
he had hardly begun this mental search 
when a smile of recognition beamed upon 
his face. 

“Forgotten you!’ said he. “ How could 
I?” This was a little stronger than he had 
intended, and he could feel every matron at 
the table prick up her ears; but at least it 
saved his face with the lilac ribbons. There 
was a gratified little gurgle. 

“T didn’t see how you could,” said she in 
a more confidential tone, “ after that charm- 
ing evening—and our romantic adventure.” 

Piscator laughed knowingly. ‘‘ You see, 
I didn’t dream of meeting anybody I knew. 
And then you have changed, I think.” He 
surveyed her critically, whereat two pink 
spots appeared on her cheeks. 

“So everyone says,” she replied. “ I hope 
it’s not for the worse.” 

Piscator was getting worried, but he did 
his duty. “My eyes and my memory con- 
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tradict each other on that point,” he said in 
a low tone. 

To his great relief a momentary diversion 
was caused just then by the arrival of the 
tea; there followed the replenishing of his 
neighbour’s supply of lamb; then some rolls 
were passed; and in this interval he was 
enabled to become sufficiently absorbed in 
the business of food himself to make decent 
a temporary silence. 

This “ Brer Fox” policy soon had its 
reward. The chair at the head of the table 
was taken by a two-hundred-pound Doctor, 
Bragg by name. Most of his time was oc- 
cupied, when not plunging into the river in 
wading trousers like a buffalo bull, in the 
attempt to get or keep a joke on somebody. 
Combining a big pervasive presence with an 
utter disregard for anybody else’s feelings 
or reserves, he usually dominated the situ- 
ation. After a volley of scattering hits 
around the table, he now caught the eye of 
the lady with the lilac ribbons. He at once 
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assumed a solemnly monitorial expression ; 
shaking his forefinger at her, he said 
gravely: 

“Ah, Mrs. Simpkins, I fear I shall have 
to write to the Barrister-at-law.” 

To Piscator’s disgust the lady bridled and 
simpered, apparently unconscious of the 
smile that rippled round the table. ‘‘ You 
need do no such thing, thank you, Dr. 
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Bragg,’’ said she. 

“T fear I must,” rejoined the big man. 
“Tm afraid I must telegraph him to come 
on and take care of you.” 

“TI don’t need anybody to take care of 
me, not even Mr. Simpkins.” 

“T should have said to take care of us,” 
continued the Doctor. “ Why, my good 
friend Wilson hasn’t had any appetite since 
you arrived.” He pointed to the empty 
chair on her right. “ Nowadays, you see, 
he doesn’t even come to the table.” 

“Nonsense,” said Mrs. Simpkins; “ he’s 
down there in the river, probably.” 
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“Tn the river!” exclaimed the Doctor in 
horror. “ No, I don’t think it has come to 
that—yet.” 

“Oh, you know what I mean,” retorted 
the lady. “ He’s just too interested to stop 
fishing, that’s all that’s the matter with 
him.” 

““ Ah, so he pretends. But the real truth 
is, he couldn’t eat a mouthful in such an 
unnerving situation. Too bad, too bad. 
Why, I’ve known Billy Wilson for twenty- 
five years, and I wouldn’t have had such a 
thing happen for a hundred dollars. And 
he came up here to rest and get strong!” 

“Pooh!” said Mrs. Simpkins, half con- 
vinced. 

“Tt’s easy for you to take it that way,” 
said the Doctor sadly, ‘but it’s a more 
serious thing for some people.” 

During all this, Piscator had looked 
stonily ahead of him, consuming tea and 
lamb ravenously. It was not necessary to 
turn, however, to have all the situation 
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stamped unforgettably upon his mind: the 
Doctor, barely able to restrain an exultant 
rear; Mrs. Bragg, disapproving but help- 
less; poor Mrs. Simpkins, uncertain and in- 
adequate, but tremulously and excitedly 
conscious that she held the centre of the 
stage; all the rest of the company in a 
broad grim, and himself—buf he always 
drew down the curtain upon his imagination 
when it came to that. He remembered the 
lady now: she had come to New York with 
the Barrister-at-law, to whom he was under 
obligations of hospitality through the recom- 
mendation of a Halifax correspondent. He 
had gone out of his way to be agreeable to 
the Simpkinses, and coming from the opera 
one night the Barrister had become separated 
from them. He had escorted the lady to 
their lodgings and waited a couple of hours 
for Simpkins to turn up; finally he had had 
to call a cab and take the hysterical bride on 
a tour of inquiry, till the missing husband 
was found in care of the Tenderloin police. 
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He remembered it all: she had been rather a 
pill then, but now: Really, she must be 
a little touched. 

He rose rather abruptly, without waiting 
for dessert. In the hall he met the General 
and the Peri. 

“What, through already?” said the 
former. “ You haven’t got a fishing appe- 
tite.” 

“No, not yet,” said Piscator. “A pipe 
beats pie just at present.” 

He went out to smoke on the side porch 
while the others entered the dining-room in 
time to hear Dr. Bragg call out: 

“ Really, Mrs. Simpkins, I don’t know 
what to say: here’s my unfortunate friend 
Wilson not decently buried yet, when a 
new victim appears; already far gone at 
that.” 

Piscator had smoked himself into peace- 
ful good humour again when the Peri ap- 
peared in the doorway. After a moment’s 
hesitation she yielded to his urgency and sat 
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down. Somehow, though, she radiated a 
coolness and distance against which he 
struggled in vain; try as he might, he could 
not bring the conversation back to the tense 
personal status of the afternoon, when all 
sorts of bewildering possibilities had been 
but a step away. In consequence, the talk 
was commonplace and desultory, and he felt 
her getting farther and farther away. At 
last she openly stifled a yawn. 

“T’m_ sleepy,” she announced, rising. 
“And, really, you’re not very amusing this 
evening. I think I'll go up, for Daddy 
will surely start out in the middle of the 
night.” 

“T’m sorry I don’t entertain you,” Pisca- 
tor answered with wounded dignity, but she 
paid no attention. 

“ Good-night.” Then, turning to go, “I 
didn’t know you had friends here,’’ she re- 
marked casually. 

“T thought I had one, but I don’t feel so 
sure.” He could not see her face in the 
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dusk, so it was impossible to tell the effect 
of this. But she replied quickly: 

“Dear me, you needn’t doubt it. I can 
set your mind quite at rest. She took the 
whole dining-room into her confidence about 
the red roses you sent her. And then how 
was it: was Mr. Simpkins hunting for you 
and her, or were you looking for him? I 
only remember the police stations.” 

Before Piscator could decide whether to 
be violently angry or to lay hands upon her, 
she had vanished inside. 

He smoked in solitary gloom for an hour, 
got elaborate directions from one of the boys 
and the General about the pools on the river, 
dug out his fishing-rod and wading things, 
and went to bed, vowing vengeance upon 
poor Mrs. Simpkins, yet trusting optimisti- 
cally to the morrow to set everything 
straight. Anyhow, he reflected, as he dozed 
off, the cranks of these unaccountable women 
could not interfere with the salmon; all the 
men except the General and himself were 
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going after trout, so there was a clear field, 
and the thought of the coming battle in the 
swift water was very pleasant. 


IV 


It was scarcely day when Piscator de- 
scended next morning, garbed for the water, 
and carrying the new English rod he had 
imported for this expedition. Faithful 
Michael, heavy-eyed but dispensing bread 
and butter and coffee to the early anglers, 
met him downstairs and attended to the 
wants of his inner man, giving him also a 
package of lunch to take along. He had 
reached the gate when Michael came panting 
after him. 

“Please, sorr, I was to give you this,” 
and he fished out a letter from the depths of 
"his dilapidated coat. 

Piscator knew there was only one person 
in the house who had anything to write to 
him. He put the little pale-blue envelope 
tenderly in his pocket and walked gaily off, 
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leaving the bewildered Michael gazing at the 
first dollar he had ever called his own. 

The minute he had reached a safe dis- 
tance, he tore open the envelope. The mis- 
sive began abruptly in an awkward, angular 
writing: 

You must not mind the Dr’s, nonsense. He is 
rough and does not understand how sensitive peo- 
ple feel about some things. But it is all right when 
people understand each other, isn’t it? I could see 
you were embarrassed this evening and I’m afraid 
you didn’t finish your supper! Never mind. I will 
see you when you come back from fishing. 

Yours, 
Lity S. 

Piscator had once for a few hours enjoyed 
the acquaintance of a Chesapeake Bay pilot 
with the gift of language—when the wind 
suddenly jumped from fair to a nor’west 
gale and the barkentine found herself caught 
just outside the Capes on an ebb tide, with 
the thermometer at zero. The few inade- 
quate fragments he had retained now came 
to his aid, and after a rapid excursus among 
these ruins he felt somewhat relieved. His 
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first impulse was to destroy the note, but on 
second thought he put it back into his 
pocket: he would see Mrs. Simpkins on his 
return, he assured himself, and have it out 
with her once for all. Lunatic or whatever, 
this was past a joke, and he must put a stop 
to it. 

By this time his energetic strides had 
brought him to the first ford, and the sight 
of the river drove every other idea out of his 
head. He redoubled his pace, and in half 
an hour his trembling fingers were fasten- 
ing a gaudy, double-hooked Jock Scott to 
the tail of a nine-foot leader, above the 
rapids by the upper pool, two miles to the 
north. 

There be few enthusiasms comparable to 
that of the eager angler turned loose upon 
his first salmon river. At six o’clock Pisca- 
tor wondered how he was going to be able to 
tear himself away at the end of two weeks, 
and he snicked the points off three hooks 
on the stones in as many consecutive back 
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casts, while he strove to decide if it would 
be fair to his partner back in the city to stay 
longer. 

‘At one o’clock, however, the wire-edge of 
his ardour had become a trifle dulled. In the 
first place, he had not had a single rise, for 
all his seven hours of faithful work; then the 
unaccustomed labour of wielding the big 
double-handed rod was beginning to tell on 
his back and arms; and, finally, he had 
stepped over his waders and was a little 
shivery and uncomfortable. 

His slight lunch and a pipe somewhat re- 
stored him, and with renewed energy he set 
to once more. From a hilltop he had spied 
the General, still persistently troubling the 
waters of the Red Bank pool, so he made a 
half-mile circuit and struck the stream again 
below, fishing every foot that was at all pos- 
sible. 

Towards later afternoon, when he had 
grown really discouraged and the casting 
had become merely a mechanical and monot- 
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onous duty with no hope of result, he came 
to a long and narrow pool, full of brush on 
the farther side where the dirt bank rose 
abruptly five or six feet, and leading by 
a broad, open stretch of gentle riffles 
into a larger expanse of deep water be- 
low. 

He fished the entire length of the upper 
pool conscientiously, and had almost reached 
the tail of it—when his heart gave a great 
thump and stopped as he became aware of 
half a dozen splendid salmon lying motion- 
less out beyond the middle. Cautiously 
retreating, he dropped the flies deftly over 
them. Again and again this was repeated, 
with no result. He changed the cast to a 
small Black Dose and Fiery Brown. These 
gave place to a Butcher and a Nondescript 
—and so on through the entire contents of a 
plethoric fly-book, exhausting numberless 
combinations of size and colour. The only 
visible effect of all this ingenuity and per- 


sistence upon those exasperating creatures 
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was to cause them to dart forward a foot 
when he bungled his cast. 

Piscator laid down his rod and mopped 
his dripping brow. As he did so the fish 
nearest him changed their positions and re- 
vealed a monster lying motionless beyond. 
Piscator looked upon that fish in hot wrath 
and longing. Then, as he gazed, Satan en- 
tered into his heart—and instead of repelling 
the foul fiend he held out both hands in wel- 
come. He recalled a dastardly poacher’s 
‘jigging ”; and 


‘ 


trick, technically known as 
with the recollection he fell. 

Wading out to shore, he retired from the 
stream and made his way circuitously to the 
shallow water below. Cautiously fording 
this, he clambered up the opposite bank and 
with infinite pains wormed himself, flat on 
his belly, under the tangled alders till he 
reached the open space he had marked in the 
bushes. 

Slowly, a foot at a time, he pushed the 
rod ahead of him and crept towards the 
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brink till he could see his unsuspecting 
quarry a few feet farther upstream. Work- 
ing the line out easily, he got the flies on the 
other side of the fish and let them sink to 
the bottom; then, slowly drawing them in 
until they almost touched the dull-brown 
backs, he gave a quick jerk. The first at- 
tempt failed, likewise the second, and the 
fish became uneasy, darting hither and 
thither, so that he had to wait some time for 
them to settle down again. On the third 
trial, however, the cast settled down right 
against the old grandfather of the school, 
and he was-so sure of success that he struck 
with all his might. Then things began to 
happen. 

Before he could rise to his feet there was 
a volcanic upheaval of the quiet water; high 
into the air came a yard of gleaming silver, 
alive and fighting mad in every inch of its 
curving bow. The reel set up a scream as 
he touched the surface again, and the next 
thing Piscator knew he was over the bank 
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and up to his armpits in the river, with the 
salmon a hundred feet upstream and heading 
for the sunken brush. 

Piscator hastily floundered across to the 
opposite flat shore. Realising that another 
moment would probably afford the big fel- 
low a chance to take a turn around some 
root or branch and end the matter ere it well 
began, he gave him the butt sternly. The 
strain of the great eighteen-foot greenheart 
was too much, even for the wild thing at 
the other end. It turned in a twinkling and 
sped the other way almost quicker than the 
eye could follow it. One great dorsal fin 
ripped the surface as the fish left the pool, 
took the swift water at a single dash, and 
made for the deep hole beyond. Piscator 
had hardly time to adjust himself to these 
tactics when he found that a hundred and 
twenty yards were off his reel, and the 
salmon had not wavered or hesitated on his 
straightaway run. It was clearly a case for 
sprinting, so off he set at full speed after the 
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runaway, thanking fortune that the bank 
was clear. 

He had a wild dash and scramble over the 
stones, and then had to wade another place 
that just missed swimming-depth before he 
got the fish in hand again. But this pyro- 
technic display, or something, had tired the 
big salmon. He jumped twice more and 
fought savagely for a while, yet in fifteen 
minutes Piscator saw that victory was in his 
grasp. 

He urged him steadily in, the heavy rod 
almost dislocating his left wrist, while he 
stood ready with the gaff in his right. Driv- 
ing it home, he dragged the salmon out on 
shore with a whoop of triumph. To his sur- 
prise this was echoed from behind. Coming 
over the meadows he beheld the portly figure 
of the General, accompanied by the Peri. 

His anxiety lest they should have seen 
the “ jigging ” was uppermost in his mind. 
Indeed, after the first flush of battle, the 
affair left but a poor taste in the mouth. He 
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hastily stooped and removed the hook from 
the fish’s side, where it was securely im- 
bedded. 

“Did you see him jump at first?” he 
asked excitedly. 

“No,” said the General, “but I saw you 
jump—off the bank. Casting from this 
side, weren’t you?”’ His face betrayed open 
and frank envy; it was too serious a matter 
with him to admit of altruism without a 
strain; but he met the situation nobly. 
“What a beauty!” He took out a pocket 
scales. “‘ Twenty-three and a quarter. Let 
me congratulate you, sir. You have broken 
the record here for this season.” 

The Peri was to one side, and did not say 
much. Piscator turned rather guiltily to be 
sure that her face was not an accusing one. 
She was stooping down behind a little clump 


' 


of grass. 
“Did you drop something?” asked Pis- 


cator. 
“ No—I have it,’”’ she replied contradic- 
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torily, straightening up with her hand 
closing about some small object. ‘“ What a 
perfectly beautiful creature,” she exclaimed; 
and then she began to talk, volubly and 
cleverly, as if she would never stop. Pisca- 
tor was first surprised, then delighted, for 
he took this as a sign of reconciliation, and 
though she had, of course, been absurdly in 
the wrong, he was too deeply satisfied at 
having things right to wish for any explana- 
tion or apology on her part. 

Before they reached the house, however, 
he had some doubts as to the correctness of 
his impression, for she was even more elu- 
sive than on the previous night, and though 
her tongue was hardly still a moment, she 
paid no attention to his repeated covert allu- 
sions and meaning glances. 

The salmon created a sensation at Gar- 
diner’s, and Piscator, to his great embarrass- 
ment, was kept busy for some time answer- 
ing questions as to its capture. When he 
could get free the Peri had disappeared, and 
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at supper the General announced she had a 
headache. 

Piscator decided not to go out early next 
day, but to see her at breakfast and scheme 
for a word in private afterwards. The Peri, 
however, did not come down even at late 
breakfast, so, after waiting around till he 
could stand it no longer, Piscator went to 
the river. At lunch it was the same story. 
He was amazed to notice that Mrs. Simp- 
kins, to whom he had been pointedly rude, 
paid all her attention to the General; but this 
had only a casual interest for him under the 
circumstances; after the dreary meal was 
over he once more sought comfort in the 
“liquid refreshment ” of wading. 

Returning late, he was thunderstruck to 
hear that the Peri and her father were to 
leave the place the next morning. She was 
not feeling at all well, the story went, and 
thought the air did not agree with her. The 
General was distinctly grumpy and would 
give him no satisfaction beyond gruffly as- 
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suring him that the girl was all right— 
“only notional, as always”; so the poor, be- 
wildered gentleman went to bed, but not to 
sleep. 

He rose early, haggard and unrefreshed, 
and took a walk. To his delight the Peri 
appeared at the breakfast table, looking en- 
tirely robust and healthy. Once when their 
eyes met she coloured deeply and turned 
away, but she was careful to give him no 
chance of anything but public conversation 
either at the meal or afterwards, pretending 
to be absorbed in packing until it was time 
to go to the train. The whole establishment 
saw them off, and Piscator was merely one 
of the jolly crowd, which adjured the Gen- 
eral to come back next year to try his luck 
again, and openly bewailed the impending 
loss of the Peri. 

She told him good-bye with the same 
cheerful impartiality bestowed upon the 
others, preserving this Sphinx-like reserve 
until the train actually started. Then, as 
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Piscator raised a woe-begone face towards 
her window from the side of the track, she 
leaned out, smiled ravishingly upon him, 
handed him an envelope,—with a look 
which he did not understand till too late,— 
and whispered, “ We're going after black 
bass.” 
Then she was gone. 


Vv 


On the way back the men were discussing 
the abrupt flitting. 

“ Pshaw,” said the Doctor presently. “I 
know all about the thing and I’ll tell you 
now. It’s very simple, and you fellows 
would have seen it if you had any eyes: Mrs. 
Simpkins was so hot on the General’s trail 
that his daughter simply got scared and 
packed him off. They made a bargain, 
Michael tells me, that if he would leave at 
once, she would go for a month’s more fish- 
ing with him somewhere else.” 

They all laughed and went out for the day. 
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Piscator sought a secluded place and 
opened the envelope, which was addressed 
to him in the Peri’s handwriting. It con- 
tained not a word from her: merely the note 
to himself from Mrs. Simpkins and another 
startlingly similar one in the same chirog- 
raphy to the General. 

He whistled loud and long. “So that’s 
what she picked up down by the river. By 
Jove!” 

And then, with a glimmer of hope in his 
heart, he got out his books and began to 
study the question of the black bass and its 
most famous habitats. 


CHAPTER V 
The Odyssey of Piscator 
I 


HEN a man has travelled a 

thousand miles to enjoy simul- 
taneously the quest for a mighty salmon 
and for a girl’s favour, it is not pleasant 
to capture the former unfairly and to 
have the girl run away. Piscator took a 
bird’s-eye view of the situation: he had 
spent two days by the river of which he had 
dreamed for years; he had “jigged” one 
twenty-three-pound salmon—a dark secret 
of which he was now heartily ashamed ; and, 
as a climax, here the Peri had suddenly fled 
from the scene—an open catastrophe, which 
was only prevented from being publicly 
humiliating to him by this rumour that her 
departure was due to the designs of Mrs. 


Simpkins upon the gallant General. 
107 
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There were, however, certain mitigating 
circumstances in the gloomy charge which 
Piscator was now summing up against Fate. 
Going over the course of events, he could see 
that the Peri had seemed distinctly annoyed 
at the imaginary relations between himself 
and Mrs. Simpkins. Removed from the 
agitating influence of the young lady’s pres- 
ence and able to weigh the matter coolly, 
Piscator could not repress a hopeful pleasure 
at this phenomenon. 

“She really must have cared—a little,” 
he assured himself. 

Far more to the point was the manner of 
her going. She had apparently relented; he 
could still see her smile, could hear her 
whisper : 

“We're going bass-fishing.” Not a word 
more; not a hint of place or direction. 

He could hardly help laughing at this 
now, though the joke was on himself. It 
was like a woman, and particularly like the 
Peri, to do it in that manner, to give him 
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just this vaguest clue, to save her own 
dignity by advancing very much less than 
halfway and making his part only a little 
less than impossible. He could imagine how 
her eyes would sparkle with gay and child- 
like delight at thought of this game of hide- 
and-seek; and since there was no one of her 
changing moods which was more fascina- 
ting than this fresh, light-hearted mirth, 
Piscator’s angling enthusiasm promptly un- 
derwent a “sea change.” 

“A black bass in the air is worth a dozen 
salmon on the river bottom,” he asserted 
stoutly to one of the Enthusiasts who, in a 
purely missionary spirit, had felt called to 
labour with this faint-hearted and backslid- 
ing brother upon hearing his recantation and 
change of plan. But the zood old gentleman 
was so deeply shocked at this almost blas- 
phemous utterance that Piscator had to 
qualify it hastily and retire. 

He read Henshall from beginning to end 
again, and then dived into a wilderness of 
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guide-books, emerging, as might have been 
expected, with no clearer plan of campaign 
than when he began. Finally, he decided 
to start out anyhow; he would track them 
if he had to ask everyone he met. 

So he tossed his duffle together and met 
the one south-bound train next day. All the 
men at Gardiner’s insisted on seeing him off, 
though he hardly knew them apart; and he 
did not understand this sudden friendliness 
until the facetious Doctor began to load 
him down with messages—for the Gen- 
eral. 

“All right; P’ll tell him if I happen to 
run across him,” said Piscator, trying to 
face the thing out. 

“Yes, if you happen to,”’ echoed the Doc- 
tor. ‘“‘ Those coincidences do come about 
sometimes.” 

Piscator fled aboard from the open grins 
that broke out all around him. 

“And say, old man,” called the Doctor, 
“tell the General that Mrs. Simpkins says 
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—he—has a—very — IMPULSIVE — TEM- 
PERAMENT.” 

The car rolled away with the shouts of 
laughter still ringing in Piscator’s ears, 
while the Doctor returned to Gardiner’s to 
argue with a fellow-conspirator in Mrs. 
Simpkins’ presence Piscator’s qualifications 
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as a “ stepson-in-law.” 
It 


About noon of the following day Piscator 
descended from the train at the Junction, 
stretched himself, and sought the customs 
officer. In the middle of the night he had 
remembered hearing the General one even- 
ing rhapsodise upon the delights of a bass 
lake controlled by a fishing-club—the Nebo 
Club, yes, that was it—to which an old 
homceopathic doctor of his acquaintance in 
Bangor belonged. The General was almost 
as zealous a disciple of Hahnemann as of 
Izaak Walton, and a fat black-leather medi- 
cine-case, stuffed with a bewildering array 
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of tiny bottles, occupied a prominent place 
in his fishing kit. He was as apt to spend 
the evening with this stretched out before 
him, studying his book of symptoms and 
applying the proper triturate or tincture, as 
to overhaul his reels or flies or leaders. 

Piscator had been exceedingly bored and 
restless at the time over having to follow the 
old warrior’s account of this famous trip by 
himself and his friend behind their twin 
hobbies, while the Peri sat out in the star- 
light with Grafton, the red-faced English- 
man; but the recollection was illuminating 
and left him flushed with excitement. Of 
course, that was where they had gone; what 
a fool he had been not to think of it before; 
his satisfied brain had presently given in to 
the demands of his tired body, and he had 
fallen asleep to the rhythmic refrain of the 
car-wheels, “‘ Ne-bo, Ne-bo, Ne-bo.” 

So now he was about to strike down into 
Maine, and was already picturing with glee 
the Peri's surprise when he should appear so 
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promptly. The General would probably be 
difficult, for this would be past a coinci- 
dence; but—well, if things went right with 
her, he could face the old martinet or any- 
body else. “T’ll agree to turn homceopath- 
ist if he gives his consent,’ he thought, and 
laughed aloud in sheer lightness of heart. 

Presently appeared the customs official, a 
little, stout man oppressed with his uniform 
and responsibilities, who took him inside 
with the manner of Justice herself descend- 
ing upon an escaping malefactor. Piscator 
answered his searching catechism satisfac- 
torily, and all went smoothly until he struck 
the big bundle containing the English rods 
which Piscator had in his enthusiasm im- 
ported for this special occasion, two of them 
never used, and all looking most suspiciously 
new. 

“ These are all your own?” The inspec- 
tor’s face was stern. He dipped his pen in 
the ink, prepared to note down the exact 
answer on a formidable official card. 
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““-Yes, I took them up three days ago.” 

“Do you generally use a new one each 
day?” 

Piscator flushed and was about to make a 
sharp retort; but it had just occurred to him 
that the man could doubtless tell him if the 
Peri actually had branched off here the day 
before. It would be absurd to get him angry 
and miss this chance by losing his temper. 
So he answered mildly: 

““T was expecting to stay two weeks, but 
cut my trip short.” 

The inspector had noticed his hesita- 
tion. He pulled out the three immaculate 
cases. 

“ These are English made—just out of the 
shop,” said he triumphantly. 

By an effort Piscator refrained from 
this golden chance to let red tape strangle 
itself. 

“IT imported them to New York a few 
weeks ago,” he replied. “ By chance I have 
the bill and customs receipt.” 
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He expected the man to show apologetic 
humiliation for his mistake. Instead, his at- 
titude was merely one of increased vigilance. 
He carefully scrutinised the papers, made a 
note of them, and returned to his examina- 
tion with an air that said as plainly as words, 
“You are a clever villain, but you cannot 
escape me next time.” 

Nothing else rewarded his zeal till he 
reached the last piece of baggage, a big port- 
manteau. Rumaging around among a lot of 
clothes, his hand struck a pile of tins. He 
pounced upon these, and in the twinkling of 
an eye had spread out half a dozen cans of 
potted woodcock and other such titillating 
delicacies, which Piscator, remembering the 
Peri’s whimsies of appetite, had thought- 
fully purchased before starting. 

Words were unnecessary: the inspector’s 
condemnatory look asked for an explanation 
merely as a judge, before sentencing, goes 
through the formality of allowing the pris- 
oner to speak in his own behalf. 
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“T paid duty on those when I crossed be- 
fore,” said Piscator. 

“Perhaps you have a receipt for that, 
too,’ observed the officer sarcastically. 

“No, I haven’t.” 

The inspector consulted a huge printed 
schedule. ‘“‘ Two dollars,’ he announced. 

“Why, that’s almost as much as they 
cost,” began Piscator indignantly. Then his 
better judgment came to his aid. Not too 
willingly, but like a determined man submit- 
ting only to overwhelming odds, he paid the 
duty. Wisdom was speedily justified of her 
child; the little bureaucrat was so delighted 
at his triumph that he became polite, conde- 
scending, consolatory. In a misguided mo- 
ment Piscator offered him a cigar. 

*“T don’t smoke,” said the man, in such a 
tone that Piscator gave up the whole attempt 
in disgust and walked away, fearing that in 
a moment he would be examined for smug- 
gled tobacco. 

He decided to follow his instinct, and 
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bought a ticket for Bangor.. Then he set in 
to kill the time by smoking, watched them 
making up the train which loafed across to 
the other main line semi-occasionally, and 
saw that all his baggage was safely on board. 

It was now two o’clock, and he had had 
nothing to eat since an early breakfast. The 
idea of a lunch to fill up the remaining hours 
before his train started began to assume more 
and more insistent definiteness. The ticket 
agent assured him, however, that there was 
no chance of getting a meal at the Junction. 
“He and I”—nodding up the platform— 
“have the only houses anywhere within five 
miles, and we had dinner hours ago.” 

“‘ Well, I suppose that means crackers and 
whiskey sauce for me,” said Piscator. ‘Can 
I get a glass and some water? ” 

“T’m sorry,” replied the other, “ but no- 
body hardly ever comes to this forsaken 
place. I haven’t even got a water-cooler. 
He can give it to you, though.” 

“ Not much! I’d rather go without!” ex- 
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claimed Piscator. He got out his shredded- 
wheat biscuits and began to munch away 
cheerfully. By the time he had taken three 
bites a suspicion began to grow wpon 
him that something was lacking. The 
dry, fibrous shreds stuck in his throat 
and fairly refused to go down. “ Straight” 
whiskey was a dose to him, and he had never 
been able to forget a description by a doctor 
friend of the effect of this upon the “ coats ” 
of the inner man; so at last he reluctantly 
went back along the platform to the customs 
officer’s little box of a house. That worthy 
met him with a scowl, which deepened at the 
request for a glass of water. 

Piscator had not intended to explain, fear- 
ing he might prejudice his case still further 
with a curmudgeon who didn’t smoke; but 
at this surliness he pulled the flask from his 
pocket. “‘ The fact is,” said he apologetically, 
“that Pm half-starved and I’m trying to 
make out a lunch. Shredded wheat’s pretty 
dry.” 
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His eyes opened in wonder. Something 
seemed to have happened to the officer. He 
walked briskly to the corner, opened a cup- 
board, and came back smiling, setting down 
on the table a pitcher of water—and two 
glasses. Then he went to the door, stuck 
his head out for a moment, and closed it 
carefully. 

“ That fellow’d be up here in a minute,” 
said he somewhat shamefacedly. 

“Call him in,” said Piscator hospitably. 
“There’s lots here.” 

“No,” rejoined the officer, eyeing the cor- 
pulent flask judicially. “It might get him 
into trouble: telegrams and train orders and 
that sort of thing, you know.” 

“ All right; help yourself.” 

“ Allow me.”’ The man was transformed, 
Piscator thought, as his own moderate wants 
were first attended to. However, there 
seemed a certain method in this politeness. 
The officer tasted his own tumblerful, 
smacked his lips, and tossed it off. It did 
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not take much urging on Piscator’s part to 
induce him to repeat the operation. In 
fifteen minutes the flask was empty, and I 
grieve to state that the Official Representa- 
tive of a Mighty Government was—quite the 
opposite. The only external result was an 
increase of dignity; within, matters were 
not so simple. 

“By the way,’ said Piscator carelessly, 
“T believe some travellers passed through 
here ahead of me yesterday—an elderly 
gentleman and his daughter?” 

“ Elderly—daughter? ” queried the officer 
rather thickly. 

Piscator flushed and looked searchingly 
upon him, but there was no trace of anything 
save a striving to comprehend under diffi- 
culties. “No,” he said, “quite a young 
lady, with her father.” 

“You shaid elderly affirst,” insisted the 
man. 

“The father was elderly. Did you notice 
them?” 
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bf 


The officer put a finger 
to the side of his nose and looked contempla- 


“Le’ me shee.’ 


tive. 
“Yesherday,” said he vaguely. “ Yesher- 
day was Friday.” 
“Come, now,” replied Piscator, 


ce 


you 
must remember. A girl with yellow hair in 
a grey dress, and a stout gentleman with 
rather a red face.” 

“You can give all detailsh?”’ The officer 
drew up a pile of elaborate printed forms— 
immigration blanks, Piscator saw they were. 
“Now,” said he pompously. “Sex, lady. 
Colour—you shay yellow?” He looked 
knowing, yet inwardly puzzled. ‘“ Tha’s not 
right.” 

Piscator’s reply was interrupted by the 
whistle of a train on the main track. He 
looked despairingly at the fuddled creature, 
and then, with a new idea, dashed out the 
door and down the platform to the ticket 
office as the Montreal express came thunder- 


ing in, 
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“Say,” he called breathlessly to the man 
behind the cage, “do you remember selling 
tickets yesterday to a gentleman and his 
daughter who came in on the same train I 
was on to-day? ”’ . 

“Sure, I remember the daughter all 
right,” answered the agent, with a wink. 

“Where did they go?” 

* Montreal.” 

“Great Scott! Give me a ticket, then, 
quick! ” 

“ Hey, there, here’s your change,” shouted 
the agent. “If he ain’t gone without it,” 
he continued aloud. “ An’ he’d got a ticket 
to Bangor—and, by cripes, all his trunks’s 
on the Bangor train!” He whistled long and 
loud. Then, remembering the passengers of 
the day before, ‘“ Well, I don’t know as I 
blame him so much,” he soliloquised. 
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III 


It was eleven at night when Piscator 
reached Montreal. He went straight to the 
- hotel and interviewed the clerk. 

“Left this morning,” said that autocrat 
curtly, after referring to his book. 

Piscator groaned. ‘“‘ Where were they 
going?” 

“Don’t know, sir. No address left.”” He 
turned away. ‘‘ Yes, madam, what is it?” 

“See here,” insisted Piscator, “I’ve got 
to find out where they went.” 

“sorry, sir, Said” the clerk, like one 
humouring an importunate child, “ but—oh, 
beg pardon. Well, yes, sir. I'll see, sir. 
Possibly the porter who checked the trunks 
might recollect, sir.” 

In five minutes Piscator knew that the 
Peri and her father had started for Boston 
on the ten o’clock train that morning, and 
that he could just catch the midnight ex- 
press in the same direction. He stuffed 
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some sandwiches into his pockets, jumped 
into a cab, and stepped on board as the train 
pulled out. The berths were all taken, so he 
sat up ina grimy day car, dozing off at inter- 


vals, but unable to get into a comfortable 
position the whole dreary night. Never in 
his life was he more relieved to see the day 
than when he was finally aroused by a pink 
streak over the Massachusetts hills beyond 
the Hudson; and he reached Boston at 
eleven o'clock, weary, haggard, and forlorn. 

Then began a disheartening round of the 
hotels. He had wasted two hours and had 
almost given up, when he found the names 
he sought in a register. 

“Just left. No address,” said the clerk. 
“T heard the gentleman say he was going 
to Maine, fishing, but he decided to check 
his trunks at the station.” 

“What train were they to take?” 

“Let me see; the one-ten I think they had 
to catch. Yes, that was it, the one-ten, 
Western Division.” 
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Piscator looked at his watch: it was eleven 
minutes past one. Restraining a desire to 
break something, he set his teeth and con- 
sulted a time-table, decision visible in his 
whole attitude. 

Finally, “Tl have lunch,” he announced. 
“And then I want to sleep a few hours. 
Give me a quiet room and wake me so I can 
catch the eight-o’clock from the North 
Union. Meanwhile, please have them re- 
serve a lower berth on that train to Bangor 
for, me.” 

At seven he struggled out from a deep 
sleep in response to a thunderous perform- 
ance on his door, snatched a bite to eat, and 
caught the evening express, northward once 
more. 

Refreshed and encouraged by a night’s 
sleep, he descended at Bangor in the small 
hours of the morning, claimed his trunks, 
and after a leisurely breakfast looked up the 
General’s doctor friend. 

He had a suspicion during the interview 
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that the Doctor was trying hard not to be 
openly amused, but this was lost sight of in 
the larger trouble of learning that he had not 
seen or heard of the General for a year, and 
could give no clue to his whereabouts. 

This was rather a facer for Piscator, since 
it left him practically the whole State of 
Maine as a hunting-ground; but he kept his 
nerve outwardly, thanked the doctor, apolo- 
gised once more for bothering him, and went 
to a hotel to smoke out a plan of action. 

After working over this problem till his 
head ached, he was forced to admit that he 
was temporarily beaten; but he had no 
_ thought of giving up. He telegraphed to 
his partner in New York, arranging to add 
on to this vacation the three or four weeks 
which he had reserved for a snowshoe trip 
in the fall after New Brunswick moose; then 
he tossed a quarter to decide whether he 
should first work north or south from 
Bangor. 

The coin fell head up, and he set out on 
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a systematic canvass of every accessible bass 
lake on the Washington County Railroad. 
It took him four days to cover the ground 
from Tunk Pond to Meddybemps and Poco- 
moonshine; but, though there was always 
the possibility of the General’s having struck 
inland on a camping trip, he felt fairly well 
satisfied when he reached the latter lake that 
they had not come into this region. He be- 
came marvellously expert at making ac- 
quaintances. Then, leading the talk to fish- 
ing, he would presently instance the Gen- 
eral’s name in some connection. By such 
devices and visiting every camp, boarding- 
house, and hotel, he carried on the disheart- 
ening search. It was trying work: even the 
bass he caught between-times did not possess 
a natural zest for him. Probably for this 
reason his luck was phenomenal, and he left 
new records behind him for size and number 
in more than one place. 

From Princeton he went up the St. Croix 
to Vanceboro and made his way down from 
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Tomah and Baskahegan to Lake Pequaune- 
menapsakasassanagnog; from there he drove 
to Moluncus, swung around through Matta- 
wamkeag and Passadumkeag, and finally 
found himself back in Bangor. This whole 
circuit took ten days, and while he learned 
much about the black bass and how to cap- 
ture him, he had to admit that he was just 
as wise as when he started concerning the 
object of his search. 

After this futile round Piscator set forth 
blindly, and the record of his wanderings is 
a difficult one to chronicle. Names seemed 
to have little meaning for him after the first 
shock of Pequaunemenapsakasassanagnog, 
but he retained a few in his memory with- 
out knowing where they were; he went 
wherever the day’s fancy dictated, thinking 
this as good a plan as any. From Nollsemic 
and Pemadumcook he journeyed to Umquo- 
leus; then across country to Matagamon, 
Telos, and Caucomyomoc; here he struck a 
railroad again and turned south past Chesun- 
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cook and Nahmakanta to Moosehead and 
civilisation. Another stretch past Carritunk, 
past Bingham, and past Norridgewock 
brought him to Belgrade. He remembered 
Belgrade. First of all, the bass-fishing that 
year was not of a sort to be forgotten; and 
then there was a Girl there. 


IV 


Probably there were girls at some of the 
other places—a man could not escape from 
them nowadays even in the wilderness, not 
even if he wished (which Heaven forbid). 
But Piscator’s mind was already so full of 
femininity that these maidens, charming 
though they doubtless were, made no definite 
impression upon him save that of disappoint- 
ment. He was looking for another, when it 
came to that. But Miss Davies appealed to 
a different side. She was not an abnormal- 
ity, like the woman he had run across in the 
wilds of the Allagash region, camping out 
with a pair of guides as attendants, whose 
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only evidences of sex were a short skirt and 
a tendency to boast of having done things a 
woman is, very properly, supposed not to do; 
indeed, she was not like any woman he had 
known. He set it down partly to the fact 
that she was English, or Canadian, or some- 
thing of that sort. Whatever the cause, 
however, the fact was plain that she was a 
true sportsman—and that is an incarnation 
seldom assumed by protean woman. 

His attention was first attracted, as he was 
casting at sunrise the morning he arrived, by 
noticing her starting out alone in a canoe. 
He had, as has been related, ideas himself 
concerning guides, and never took one when 
he could help it, so this evidence of independ- 
ence appealed to him. She made no parade 
about it; she simply allowed the members of 
her party—a sister and a brother-in-law, he 
fancied—to go their own way, while she 
went hers, apparently from very love of the 
sport and of doing everything for herself. 
He had a theory that a woman, like a 
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Frenchman, never really enjoyed doing any- 
thing alone; and, possessing a solitary tend- 
ency in his own temperament, his curiosity 
and sympathy alike were piqued at this ap- 
parent contradiction. That evening, when 
he returned to the hotel, he found she had 
caught twice as many fish as himselfi—and 
he thought about her a good deal. 

He went out early again next morning, 
deciding to have another try before his train 
left. When he reached the little wharf he 
found Miss Davies there, pulling at her 
canoe in order to empty out the water. Com- 
ing from south of Mason and Dixon’s line, 
Piscator could not stand by and see this. She 
allowed him to do the work for her quite 
naturally, with no protest or self-conscious- 
ness, and presently paddled off with a 
matter-of-fact “thank you”’ that closed the 
incident. 

Piscator rowed away in the opposite direc- 
tion and soon forgot her in the absorption of 
fishing. There was rather a brisk northwest 
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breeze, which kicked up a choppy head sea 
and made it difficult to handle the boat and 
cast. After fighting against this for some 
time and raising nothing in a dozen likely 
coves where he had struck fish right along 
the day before, he rowed across the lake and 
drifted down the opposite shore. It was 
much easier here, but the bass seemed to be 
off their feed, and for two hours his hard 
work failed of any result. He discarded his 
flies and cast a spoon; then he caught a frog 
and skittered him among the weeds; a 
couple of live minnows were used up next; 
and, everything proving of no avail, he was 
contemplating the humiliating alternative of 
still-fishing in the deep water, when he 
rounded a long, wooded point and came upon 
Miss Davies. 

“Well, any luck?” she asked in a busi- 
ness-like way. 

“ Not a rise.” 

“Where have you been?” 

“T started up the other shore,” explained 
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Piscator carefully, “but the wind was soa 
strong there that I crossed and came down. 
Have you struck anything?” 

“No, I haven’t,—the first time since I’ve 
been here,” said the girl. “ But we’re not in 
the right place for to-day. Beyond the island 
there there’s a stretch of shallow water with 
sand-banks, and I think you’d have more 
chance.” 

“Thank you very much,” said Piscator, 
looking down the lake and picking up his 
oars. 

“T was thinking of trying it myself,” con- 
tinued the girl. “If you want to come, I’ll 
show you.” 

He would have been embarrassed at this 
with anybody else, but there was nothing 
personal whatever in her attitude. She was 
interested in the problem of finding bass; 
she accepted as obvious the fact that she 
knew more about the place than he did; and 
she was perfectly willing to initiate him— 
that was all there was to it. He rowed along 
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beside her thinking this over and admiring 
the ease with which she handled the 
paddle. 

He was surprised to find himself more in- 
terested in her evident determination not to 
be outwitted by the fish than he was in the 
sport itself. This seemed so ludicrously un- 
natural that he involuntarily braced up and 
pulled harder at the oars. She kept pace 
without difficulty, and in a few minutes they 
were past the island and drifting along be- 
side a stretch of rushes beyond. 

Miss Davies began to cast a small spoon 
towards shore, handling her four-ounce 
lancewood rod with entire ease and com- 
mand. Piscator’s boat was on the outside, 
slightly behind the canoe, making it awk- 
ward for him to cast. She noticed this in a 
moment. 

“Why don’t you fish? ’’ she demanded. 

“T will, presently. Let’s see if you can 
raise one first.” 

“No; that isn’t right at all.” 
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He thought she glanced at the other end 
of the canoe, and this emboldened him. 

“Better combine forces and let me row 
you along here,” said he. “ We can manage 
it better that way.” 

He never knew what answer she was 
about to make, for at that moment there was 
a great wallop in the water near the rushes, 
and with an exclamation the girl threw the 
tip of the little rod far back over her 
shoulder. 

“You've got him,” cried Piscator,—“a 
grandfather!” 

Up into the air came a five-pound small- 
mouth, shaking his head like a terrier with a 
rat. The hook held tight and the girl ex- 
pertly canted him over. She sat up straight, 
her eyes shining, her teeth clinched, and 
gave the big fish the strain of the rod, while 
with the left hand she stripped the line or 
released it in accord with his rushes. He 
leaped again, and the reel screeched as he 
dashed about hither and thither. At the end 
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of a few minutes Miss Davies half turned 
her head. 

“ He’s too big for me,” said she. “I wish 
you'd take the rod.” 

“T wouldn’t think of such a thing,” de- 
clared Piscator. “Go ahead: he’s a record- 
breaker and you’re handling him like a pro- 
fessional.” 

“T wouldn’t let you ordinarily,” she re- 
plied coolly, ‘‘ but I hit my side with the reel 
when I struck him and it tires me.” 

“What—are you hurt?” asked Piscator 
anxiously. 

“It’s nothing at all,’ she answered with 
some impatience. ‘‘I merely bruised a 
muscle slightly and it isn’t comfortable to 
fight such a lively fish. Please take it: I 
don’t want to lose him.” 

Piscator pulled his boat up alongside, be- 
tween her and the fish, and she passed the 
rod over to him. As he grasped the stripped 
line above where she held it the fish gave a 
jerk and his hand touched hers; but she paid 
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no attention to this, and carefully freed the 
loose line which was coiled in the bottom of 
the canoe. He had barely begun to put a 
strain on when the bass seemed to make up 
his mind to seek deep water and darted 
straight at the boat. It was impossible to 
carry the line around the bow, since the 
canoe was in the way. Piscator jumped to 
his feet, stepped hastily over the middle seat, 
and swung the tip of the doubled-up rod out 
beyond the stern, while the big fish passed 
underneath at railroad speed. He was just 
congratulating himself upon the success of 
this difficult manceuvre when, taking an- 
other step to get straight, his left foot was 
tripped by a coil of the loose line; he bent 
quickly and pushed it free, but in doing so 
lost his balance, stumbled against the stern 
seat, and sat down heavily on the thwart,— 
with the natural result of tumbling backward 
overboard. 

He was always proud to remember that he 
kept his wits at this trying moment. As he 
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settled down into the water, he threw the 
tip of the rod around sideways; before he 
knew what was happening, he was standing 
on the bottom up to his shoulders, with Miss 
Davies gripping his collar from the canoe. 

“T’m all right,’ he gasped, spluttering 
and much ashamed of himself. “It’s not 
over my head.” 

She let go immediately. ‘I think,’ said 
she in a voice which shook a little, in spite of 
herself, “ you’ve still got the fish.” 

This was too much for Piscator. He burst 

into a roar of laughter, which brought a 
faint colour to her cheeks. 
- “T beg your pardon,” he said presently, 
“but it was too much—by Jove! he is on 
there yet;’’ and in a few minutes more the 
big bass, apparently disheartened by such 
disregard of the rules of war, was flounder- 
ing in Miss Davies’ net. 

“Well,” said Piscator a little later, stand- 
ing on shore while his clothes made a mini- 
ature lake at his feet, and holding up the 
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bass on a pocket scales, “ you’re high hook 
for this season.” 

“T,” repeated Miss Davies scornfully. 
“It’s your fish, not mine.” 

“Nonsense! You hooked him and you 
could have landed him just as well as not.” 

“What I could have done is not the 
point,” she retorted. ‘‘ You did land him, 
and he belongs to you.” 

He laughed. “ We'll form a partnership 
to take him over—‘ The Indomitable Bass 
Company, Limited.” Do you feel like a 
champion—or half a champion?” 

“T feel you’re going to catch your death 
of cold unless you go straight home.” 

“T think I will retire temporarily from 
active work in the concern,” said Piscator, 
dropping the fish into the canoe. 

She made no reply, so he bailed out the 
boat in rather an awkward silence and rowed 
rapidly back to the wharf, watching Miss 
Davies, who was casting in a somewhat 
desultory fashion. As he climbed the hill to 
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the hotel he looked back and saw her pad- 
dling in. 

Piscator sneaked up to his room, got into 
dry clothes, and came down to breakfast 
feeling distinctly exhilarated. Everybody 
_ was talking of Miss Davies’ monster fish, 
but he heard no mention of his own exploit. 
He was relieved at this, yet it made him 
somewhat thoughtful. After finishing the 
meal he sat down to write a hurried note to 
his partner in New York, who would prob- 
ably think he was crazy, for he was again 
lengthening his trip by two weeks. He 
added a request to have some money sent 
him at Belgrade. “I may be here a few 
days longer,” the letter ran. ‘‘ Since land- 
ing a five-pounder before breakfast I hate 
to leave. But I shall move on again soon.” 

At the dock he saw Miss Davies’ canoe 
still beached. He sat down deliberately and 
lit a pipe. Before it was finished she ap- 
peared over the hill. He had transferred her 
belongings to his boat, and now without a 
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word he held it ready. She stepped in, as if 
as a matter of course, he took his seat facing 
her, and they rowed away. 

The next day was a repetition of this, and 
the next. There was no arrangement be- 
tween them: they seemed to understand each 
other without speaking, and each tacitly 
accepted the fact that they were to spend the 
days together. They did not talk much,— 
she would sit for an hour without saying 
anything; but while they fished assiduously 
and most of the conversation was on this 
subject, there was something, a sense of com- 
panionship, which was no less plain and 
was more subtly attractive for being unex- 
pressed. 

About the fourth day she and her party 
left for Maranacook. Piscator went down 
to the station. with her, sorely perturbed in 
mind. Miss Davies had not by word or look 
intimated that she expected him to follow; 
but he could not determine whether his con- 
cern was because he knew she did expect it 
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and wasn’t sure if he wanted to, or because 
he wanted to and wasn’t sure if she would 
be willing. 

They stood together on the platform wait- 
ing for the local. 

“Don’t fall overboard in a deep spot,” 
said Miss Davies suddenly. 

Piscator looked at her. “It is a risk,” 
said he slowly, “without having you near 
by.” 

“Ethel, Ethel,” called the married sister 
to Miss Davies, “‘ stand back farther. Here 
comes the express.” 

Looking up, they saw the train shoot 
around the curve and speed towards the sta- 
tion. They stepped back to the wall, and 
the engine with its long line of coaches and 
sleeping-cars roared past in a horizontal vor- 
tex of smoke and cinders. 

“What I’ve been trying to figure out,” 
said Piscator in the girl’s ear, “is whether 
it would be more dangerous “ 


He broke off short and repressed an ejacu- 
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lation, staring hard at the “ Eleusis ” as it 
rolled by. 

The girl made no comment on his abrupt- 
ness. “ Here’s our train,” said she. “ Good- 
bye.” 

“Good-bye,” said Piscator awkwardly. 
He helped them on and stood on the platform 
as the train pulled out. Miss Davies looked 
back from the window, but he could not read 
her expression. 

He waited for an instant, then turned on 
his heel and went to the ticket office. 

“Where does that express stop first? ”’ 

“ Number twenty-three? ” 

“The one that just went down—lI don’ ip 
know the number.” 

“First stop is Portland.” 

“Portland, eh? Give me a ticket there. 
How soon can I get to Portland now?” 

“ Twenty-two minutes.” 

Half an hour later he had notified the hotel 
people by telephone that the amount of his — 
bill would be deposited with the ticket agent, 
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they had agreed to forward his trunk and 
baggage to Boston next day, and his quest 
had begun again. 

This time it was more exciting than ever 
before,—for he had seen the Peri’s face in 
the window of the “ Eleusis.’”” Whether she 
had recognised him or not, he could not tell. 


Vv 


The train stopped ten minutes at Portland. 
Piscator jumped off before it came to a 
standstill and rushed up to the gatekeeper. 

“Were you here when twenty-three came 
in?”’ he asked. 

“Sure,” responded that functionary won- 
deringly. 

Piscator pressed a couple of cigars into 
his hand. “I want to know if you noticed 
a lady with yellow hair and a stout gentle- 
man.” 

“ Stylish-looking girl who looked as if she 
owned the town?” 


“Yes, I guess so. With an elderly man 
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with a grey moustache and rather a red 
face.” 

“ Well, now, you’re in luck,” said the man 
familiarly. “‘ They went down there to the 
restaurant: I didn’t lose sight of her till I 
had to.” 

Piscator made his way to the dining-room. 

“Yes,” said the lady cashier just a trifle 
snappishly. “Had on a hat with a white 
feather? Yes, they was here, I should think 
they was. Thought we was going to have a 
famine and drought before they was 
through. They ain’t been gone three 
minutes; turned down Main Street, they 
did.” 

Piscator went out into the street on a run. 
There were but few people in sight, and he 
had not gone three blocks when he saw two 
figures that made his heart leap for an in- 
stant. The lady had a hat with a white 
feather above a pile of yellow hair, and was 
rather taller than her male companion. 

He quickened his pace; but as he drew 
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nearer he began to feel a trifle uneasy. 
When he was half a block away the pair 
turned and walked back towards him. The 
chemical-looking blonde gave a loud laugh 
at some sally of the little Jew beside her, and 
Piscator passed them with his head in a 
whirl and his cheeks flushing red. The 
humour of the thing did not appeal to him 
for a block and a half: then he remembered 
. the guard’s expression and thought of the 
Peri’s aristocratic profile. He laughed 
aloud. 

““ Seems to me,” said a voice behind him, 
“you're in a mighty good humour for a 
feller as isn’t fishing.” 

He turned to see the honest face of his old 
guide, Jim, who seized his hand in a bear- 
like paw and gripped it hard. “ Been 
a-chasin’ you a full block,” said Jim. “ My 
Lord, you do mosey when you git started! 
Now you're going to jump right into that 
buggy with me and drive out where I’ll show 
you some fishing as is fishing.” 
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Piscator tried to protest, but the old fellow 
cut him short. 

““ Now, see here,” said he, “ did I used to 
know what you liked? ”’ 

Piscator had to admit it. 

“Waal, I ain’t forgot your likes or 
liquors,” and Jim rumbled away in the 
depths of his chest. The old man’s heart 
was so set on the expedition that Piscator 
could not bear to disappoint him; moreover, 
the Peri had escaped him again, so what did 
it matter, anyhow? 

That night he fell asleep in Jim’s camp 
on the wooded shore of a lonely lake only 
twenty miles from the city, but as yet almost 
untouched by the tourist or summer visitor. 

“There’s one or two farmhouses over 
yonder that takes boarders this year,” ex- 
plained Jim, “and some rich folks from 
Boston has put up a real picture house be- 
yond Wildcat Creek; but if you want to take 
a swim in the morning, you needn’t be afraid 
of company. And as for fish—well, there’s 
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a rack full of rods, and I’ll show you some 
fish.” 

Piscator woke at daybreak and, without 
disturbing Jim, went out for the suggested 
swim. The tonic effects of this and the sight 
of the beautiful, still lake made him decide 
to surprise the old man. Picking out a rod 
and a fly-book, he stepped into a canoe and 
paddled slowly out into the grey morning 
light. 

He made no attempt to fish for some time, 
but went a mile or so up the lake, studded 
with rounded lumps of little islands, enjoy- 
ing the freshness and the sight of the clean, 
pebbly beaches, from which the white stems 
and pale-green leaves of the young birch- 
trees shaded off into the deep greens and 
rusty browns of the tall spruces that over- 
topped everything else’ Crossing to the 
opposite shore, he saw off to the left one of 
the farmhouses Jim had spoken of. 

“That arm must lead to his famous Little 
Basin,” thought he, paddling towards an 
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opening in the trees ahead. Ina few min- 
utes he had passed through the narrow outlet 
and his canoe shot into a round pool perhaps 
two hundred yards across, formed by a curv- 
ing promontory. It was land-locked save 
at the place he had entered, where a stream 
not fifteen feet wide joined it with the main 
lake. The shores sloped gently up on each 
side, thickly lined with evergreens and hard 
woods; the Little Basin lay placid in the 
growing morning light, its dark water re- 
flecting the bodies of the trees, a thing set 
apart, unique, perfect. 

His angler’s instinct presently asserted 
itself. Rigging up a red ibis and a Parma- 
cheene belle, he began to cast ahead as the 
canoe drifted noiselessly along the shore. 
Hardly had the flies touched the water when 
there was a plop and a splash and a sudden 
strain on the rod. In a few minutes he was 
scooping a game two-pound black bass out 
of the water. 

He had not gone fifty feet after landing 
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this fish when he was fast again, this time 
to a pair who gave him a merry fight before 
they succumbed. So it went for over an 
hour, the “ hottest corner” of bass he ever 
remembered ; and when the Little Basin was 
finally so roiled up that the fish would no 
longer rise, he had thirteen to his credit, be- 


cc 


sides half a dozen “ strikes” that came to 
naught. 

The sun was just rising over the strag- 
gling trees on the eastern hill when he gave 
over and paddled towards the outlet, stop- 
ping now and then to enjoy the beauty of 
the scene. 

Rounding a clump of bushes, he saw a 
figure standing in the path he had noticed on 
shore just beyond the opening. Some in- 


stinct made him paddle softly forward. 
owt 


The Peri gave a little scream and looked 
around apprehensively as the level sun threw 
the shadow of a man across the path in front 
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of her. She gazed at him incredulously, as 
if not trusting her eyes. 

“T’m going to pinch myself,” said she 
gravely. 

“ Didn’t you know I would come? ’’ asked 
Piscator. 

“That sounds like him,” said the Peri to 
the pine-tree. “ He was always a great hand 
at pretending. But, of course, it isn’t really 
he. How could he get here?” 

Piscator jumped ashore and strode up the 
bank. “ What difference does it make how 
I got here?” he asked. “I have no interest 
in the past.”” (He had rather a twinge of 
conscience at this, but it was far too serious 
a matter to take any chances now.) “I care 
for nothing in the world except—the 


present.” 
VII 


“ And now,” said the Peri some minutes 
later, deftly rearranging her white canvas 
hat, “ I’m waiting to hear who that was with 
you on the Belgrade platform.” 


CHAPTER VI 
The Peri and the Pioneers 
I 


‘YY dear,” said the General, looking 

up over his eye-glasses between 

the red candle-shades, “this is a very 
artificial life we are leading.” 

“Aren’t the peppers right?” asked the 
Peri anxiously. “I couldn’t find them in 
Blot, but I cut up the mushrooms and sweet- 
breads myself, just as it said in that Frascati 
recipe of yours.” 

“They’re delicious,” replied the General 
with a touch of impatience; “the only 
trouble is with ourselves and this city busi- 
ness. Man wasn’t made to live amid this 
dust and dyspepsia.” 

The Peri could no longer pretend not to 
understand. ‘“ Well, Daddy,’ said she, con- 
cealing half a sigh, “do you want to go to 


the Stream again? It’s your turn.” 
152 
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The General and his charming daughter 
had decided many years ago that things in 
general were not worth doing without each 
other; and after some sharp pulls upon this 
lively affection through the conflict of op- 
posing programmes, they had mutually sub- 
scribed to a solemn and perpetually binding 
covenant whereby each in turn controlled the 
joint destiny for a fortnight. It was a 
point of honour to observe this treaty reli- 
giously; and while one might, upon due 
warning given and consent so had, infringe 
upon the other’s prerogative a day, or a 
week, or even a month—this debt must be 
immediately met upon the expiration of the 
term by an equal extension to the other 
party. So the Peri mentally consigned a 
ravishing new costume to her “ civilised ” 
trunk until her own day should arrive. 

The General returned to the last of his 
stuffed peppers. “I had rather thought,” 
said he with careful carelessness, ““ of some- 
thing wilder than the Stream this time. 
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Don’t you think the real wilderness would 
be nice for a change? Think of sleeping on 
elastic spruce boughs and getting foe out 
into the Heart of Nature!”’ 

“Tt does sound nice,” admitted the Peri. 
“Tt certainly must be an improvement on 
the heart of that Sebago farm-house where 
they slept five in a room and had sour-milk 
bread and hard pickled beets and pie for 
breakfast. What particular wilderness did 
you have in mind?” 

“T was talking with Haskins to-day. He 
says there’s only one place worth going to 
nowadays—and that’s Newfoundland.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed the Peri. “ Newfound- 
land!” 

“Tt isn’t so very far,” declared the old 
gentleman eagerly. ‘“ Here, I'll show you— 
no, thanks, I won’t have any dessert.’”’ He 
pulled a folded map and pamphlet from his 
pocket, spreading the former out on the 
table. “See: you swing right down the St. 
Lawrence from Montreal, then up Nova 
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Scotia—and it’s a mere ferry trip across the 
strait.” 

He felt a boyish exultation as he noticed 
her unprotesting attention. She was taking 
it much better than he had feared. After 
all, one could manage even a clever woman 
by a little diplomacy. 

“And what comes after the ferry trip?” 
inquired the Peri. :. 

“That’s the question. I got all the facts 
from Haskins, and here’s a railway guide 
anda book. Let me see: I have some details 
about each of the streams, and there seem 
to be a great many of them. On the west 
coast alone one can find salmon in the Ex- 
ploits, Robinson’s, Fischel’s, | Crabb’s, 
Harry’s Brook, the Codro is 

“T think I like the Codroy,” interrupted 
the Peri: 

The General took off his glasses and 
stared at her, open-mouthed. It was some 
moments before his astonishment would 
permit him to‘ask: “ Why?” 
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“Oh, I don’t know. I suppose the cod 
part of it caught my mind. That’s the only 
connection I have with this North Pole place 
of yours.” 

““ God—bless—my—soul!”’ exclaimed the 
General slowly. “ What an extraordinary 
method of choosing a salmon river, my 
dear.” 

“ But isn’t it a good river?” persisted his 
daughter. 

The old warrior shook his head solemnly 
over this almost sacrilegious way of treating 
such a subject; but apparently the girl was 
in earnest. He consulted his notes. 

“Yes,” he said reluctantly, “it is—at 
least, the Grand Codroy is. ‘ Large fish and 
lots of them in the pools above the forks, if 
the water is right,’ Haskins says.” 

“Ts it too far?” . 

“No,” admitted the General. ‘“‘ The fact 
is, it’s the nearest of the lot.” 

“ Well, when do we start?” 
The General scrutinised the mobile face 
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before him. “ Really, my dear. ae But 
the Peri was entirely too pretty to scold, 
even if she was one’s daughter and incompre- 
hensibly whimsical at times. He gave in. 
“As soon as that fellow Barrington can 
make up the Jock Scotts and silver doctors I 
ordered this morning.” 

“Tl have to begin to get my things in 
order right away,” said his daughter, rising. 

Now it must be confessed by the veracious 
chronicler, unhampered by the lady’s pres- 
ence, that the Peri had not been so abso- 
lutely ingenuous during this conversation as 
any man gazing upon her open countenance 
would have sworn she must be. Though 
Piscator himself had quite forgotten it, he 
had told her his destination on the expedition 
he had planned months ago. That was be- 
fore he had been so unutterably silly because 
she had been decently polite to Mr. Grafton 
when that gentleman happened, by the 
merest chance, to appear in her city circle. 
The Peri grew indignant afresh as she re- 
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membered. She had not supposed even a 
man could be so utterly absurd, so presum- 
ing; but one thing was certain: she did not 
intend to let anyone yet tell her to whom she 
might speak—and she doubted if she ever 
would permit it, when it came to that. Of 
course, she had had to quarrel with him to 
make any pretence at preserving her self- 
respect; and they had finally separated in 
mutual wrath and righteous indignation, as- 
suring each other that everything was at an 
end between them. 

Yet the Peri was now going where it was 
at least possible that she might meet Pisca- 
tor! If such a chance occurred to her mind, 
I can only suppose her sense of injury and 
outrage was still so strong that she felt the 
necessity of being disagreeable to him again. 
And since one can’t be disagreeable to a man 
a thousand miles away, and the General had 
set his heart on Newfoundland. 

Anyhow, the Peri went off, smiling, to 
the dressmaker’s. . 
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II 


If the Peri felt any desire two weeks later 
to refer to the General’s “ little swing down 
the St. Lawrence,” she refrained, like a 
wise and dutiful daughter. They stood on 
the steamer’s deck, as it glided along into a 
quiet bay towards a group of little squatty 
houses, and watched the sun rise over the 
bare, wind-scourged, hump-backed hills that 
crouch about the harbour of Port-aux- 
Basques; and her delight in the wonder of 
it made her forget the forty-eight hours of 
stifling heat and cinders and bad food and 
depressing sleeping-car beds which had pre- 
ceded their arrival on board the steamer the 
night before. The General, however, had 
not so much elasticity. The rasps of these 
small physical irritations had left their traces 
upon his face and temper. He speedily got 
into an altercation with the mild-mannered 
but punctilious customs officer, and they 
might have been delayed indefinitely, had 
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not the Peri from her seat on a cask of pork 
observed the situation. She promptly ad- 
vanced and smiled ravishingly upon the 
official—whereat the wheels began to turn 
once more. The inspector’s just indignation 
and suspicion vanished like an October 
night mist before the day; in a trice all their 
trunks and bags and camping stuff had re- 
ceived the magic chalk mark. Half an hour 
later they found themselves, with Pat the 
guide—an old grizzled Irishman with a face 
like a wrinkled boot—on the little train and 
ordering breakfast as it puffed along the low 
dunes, while on the northern horizon ap- 
peared a miraculous range of sky-stabbing, 
crumpled, purple mountains. 

The zealous steward took the liveliest 
interest in their breakfast. 

“Won't you have a little cod, miss?” he 
volunteered. 

The Peri loathed codfish, and hesitated. 

“It’s very good, miss— just fresh 
caught.” 
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The Peri could not bear to disappoint him. 
“All right,” said she, “if it’s the proper 
initiation for strangers, bring us some cod.” 

Her exclamation of surprise when she 
tasted this despised fish, which had leaped 
from the water to the frying-pan instead of 
being dried and handled like cord-wood, the 
gusto with which she ate it. right down to 
the backbone, and the look she bestowed 
upon the steward, were treasured by that 
discriminating person even more than the 
dollar through which the General’s gastric 
appreciation expressed itself. 

They settled themselves, gay and excited 
once more, to view the narrow strip of sand 
dune, the mountains ahead, the sea to the 
left. But before long clouds commenced to 
rise ; the sky became overcast ; and rain began 
to splash down in a business-like way that 
made the very thought of camping “ dem’d 
damp, moist, and unpleasant.” 

“This won’t do, Pat,” said the General. 
“T don’t mind for myselfi—I’m an old cam- 
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paigner ; but my daughter doesn’t know any- 
thing about tenting: I don’t want to start her 
in on this kind of day.” 

“That ye don’t, sorr,” responded lazy 
Pat, well content at this suggestion. “ We'll 
just stop over a couple of days to the station 
and take the train on nixt Thur-rsday. ’Tis 
only iv’ry other two days it runs.” 

So after another hour they got off and 
made their way through the down-pour to 
the one boarding-house. 

The Peri was worn out, and went at once 
to her room. She was directed to a little 
apartment at the corner of the ground floor. 
In it was a washstand, with a filthy pitcher 
and basin, a couple of chairs, and a big bed 
in wild disorder. Under one chair lay an 
empty whiskey bottle. ; 

The Peri retreated hastily. “Oh, Mrs. 
Collins—I think there must be some mis- 
take.” 

The landlady approached. “ Ain’t your 
room made? You see, we wasn’t expectin’ 
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you.” With that she stepped in, tossed the 
bottle out of the window into the long grass, 
and smoothed out the bed-clothes. “T’ll 
send Tommy with a pail of water,” she re- 
marked, as she went off. 

Tousled-headed Tommy duly appeared. 
Him the Peri bribed to take the basin out 
and scrub it clean, and then further to ab- 
stract some fresh sheets from the cupboard 
upstairs. 

She lay down at last, but the room was 
musty, and her imagination of unseen hor- 
rors had full swing after the fillips it had 
received, so she did not rest with much peace 
of mind. 

‘After a couple of meals which made the 
tinned goods of the dining-car seem epicur- 
ean, she went to bed. But the mattress, on 
closer acquaintance, more than ever re- 
sembled a topographical plaster cast, knobbed 
with hills and equally hard valleys, and she 
strove in vain to develop a comfortable posi- 
tion; moreover, lest this prove insufficient, 
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three men played cards in the adjoining room 
till one o’clock, the thin partition stopping 
none of their exclamatory comments on the 
run of luck. As a final touch, the door would 
not close tight enough to lock. 

After a wretched night the Peri arose, 
sore and pale, to be greeted by a breakfast 
consisting of those portions of the previous 
supper which had been too vile to eat then, 
served on a cloth which presented a calendar 
of each meal since Sunday’s dinner. 

“Daddy,” she announced firmly, “ we 
must go on to camp to-day.” 

“But, my dear,” protested the General, 
who looked somewhat wan himself, “ there’s 
no train till day after to-morrow.” 

“ We'll drive, then.” 

“Bless you, child, there isn’t a road for 
fifty miles, except the one that runs to the 
coast.” 

The Peri stamped her little foot. “ T’ll go 
ahead or go back,” she declared; “‘ but I will 
not spend another night in this—hole.” 
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The General recognised the ultimatum and 
sought Pat. He returned, looking puzzled. 

“He says there’s absolutely no way of do- 
ing it except by taking the ‘ mixed’ train 
to-night. That would land us there at three 
in the morning, and I don’t see how 


’ 


you : 

“We go by the mixed train, whatever that 
is,’ interrupted his daughter. 

The General looked at her solemnly for the 
space of half a minute. Then he departed 
and began to get his belongings in order. 

In the middle of the night they stood in 
the meadows by the railroad track, sur- 
rounded by heaps of luggage, the little party 
augmented by Arthur the cook, a shy youth 
who had at once become the Peri’s abject 
slave, and followed her about like a dog. 

A thunderous rumble grew upon the still- 
ness. Around the curve came a great yellow 
Polyphemus eye of light. Arthur swung his 
lantern wildly, and the monster responded 
with a shriek. A lumbering goods train with 
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one second-class car at the tail came to a 
creaking, hissing, groaning halt opposite 
them, and the men sprang hither and thither, 
tossing the bags and bundles aboard. In 
five minutes they were lurching on their 
way. Pat went promptly and audibly to 
sleep and even the General closed his eyes to 
think better. The Peri leaned her head 
against the golf cape which Arthur had be- 
stowed behind her, while the latter retired 
to the rear of the car where he could watch 
her unobserved. 

After an interminable period of rattlety- 
bang rocking and pitching, the train stopped 
somewhere in the midst of that intense black- 
ness preceding a starless dawn. As they 
got off, the light of the lanterns showed 
nothing but the railroad ditch, strange shape- 
less forms of men handling baggage, and 
the vague outlines of a little shed fifteen 
feet from the track. 

“River’s too low to boat up loaded,” an- 
nounced Pat, after a conference with some- 
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body. “ Have to get Sylvest’ to take us up 
in his cart.” 

He set off into the illimitable darkness, 
followed in single file by the Peri and the 
General. Arthur, sorely against his will, 
stayed to make certain transfers and recom- 
binations of equipment with a view to better 
carriage. 

The little party walked half a mile along 
an uneven path, through shadowy woods, 
but with very tangible roots lying across the 
track like protruding veins. Then Pat 
turned to the left and lifted a primitive gate 
from two stumps. As they passed through, 
the Peri exclaimed in fright, for she felt and 
heard a great snuffling breath, so close that, 
if she had dared, she could have stretched 
out her hand and touched the invisible mon- 
ster. 

Pat chuckled. ‘Only Sylvest’s cows,” 
said he. ; 

In a moment the silent mass of a squat 
cabin loomed up right ahead. 
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Pat beat loudly on the door. 

“ What a shame to wake them up this 
time of night,” said the Peri. 

“Oh, he don’t mind, miss: he’d stay up 
all night to make a dollar—like all them 
Frenchy blue-noses.” - And the scornful Celt 
banged away again. 

“Come in,” said a voice presently, in a 
foreign accent, a light beginning to show 
through the window at the same time. 

Pat opened the door and walked inside. 
“ Come along, sorr,” said he, as the General 

and his daughter hesitated. 

The cabin had one big square room, with 
a stove in the middle. It was built miscel- 
laneously of odd pieces of boxes, slabs, logs, 
shingles, and tar paper, part of the inner 
surface being papered with coloured supple- 
ments from old New York Sunday news- 
papers. On a low bed in the corner lay a 
swarthy woman, an infant beside her, a. 
two-year-old girl at her feet. A sleepy-eyed 
girl of twenty was pushing back the hair 
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from her face, preparatory to making a fire. 
Down the ladder from the loft came a hugely 
tall man, looking even more than his six and 
a half feet because of the high-peaked felt hat 
he wore. On one arm was a sleeping 
boy, in the other hand a pair of heavy 
brogans. 

“ Mornin’, Sylvest’.” 

“ Mornin’, Pat ”’—with a smile and a 
flash of his quick black eyes to the strangers. 

“Want you to take us up the river.” 

“Een the hox cart? Owi,” replied the 
big fellow, depositing the boy on a pile of 
blankets and pulling on the shoes over his 
homespun stockings. 

“ How’s the woman?” 

*“* She mos’ well,” declared Sylvest’, with 
one of his comprehensive smiles. “ Emma 
here tek good care.” 

“ How old is the baby?” asked the Peri 
presently. 

The woman smiled deprecatingly. 

“ She don’t speak English,” put in Emma 
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shyly, from her tea-making. “ He’s nearly 
three days.” 

The Peri was speechless. The idea of 
their having waked up the whole household 
and sitting around, under such circum- 
stances, was too horrible for words; and the 
fact that all took it naturally and cheerfully 
was no mitigation. She listened to the men’s 
talk a few minutes, Sylvest’ telling the Gen- 
eral in his broken English how he had set- 
tled here in the unbroken wilderness two 
years before with nothing but the forest-cov- 
ered land and a hundred dollars—and how 
this season he expected to winter “ "leven 
cow,” he and Pat drinking tea and consum- 
ing thick slices of bread the while. 

When she could stand it no longer, she 
made the General go outside with her, and 
they sat upon stumps in the half-light of the 
early dawn. Invisible winged pests attacked 
them savagely and soon put the General, not- 
withstanding the morning chill, into a fever 
of slapping and itching; but, in spite of her 
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splitting headache, her fatigue, and generally 
upset state, the Peri paid little attention to 
these savage defenders of the wilderness. 
She was thinking of these pioneers and their 
life. As it became lighter, one could see the 
clearing around the shack, running right up 
to the primeval forest, and overlooked by an 
inaccessible mountain; rough fences divided 
it up into two or three fields: in one, cattle, 
in the other, charred and blackened stumps 
of the trees which had covered the earth two 
years before—and, between these records of 
many weeks’ arduous toil, crooked rows of 
luxuriant potatoes, sprouting from the rich 
virgin soil. The whole picture of man’s 
fierce struggle with untamed Nature passed 
before her mind; big Sylvest’ building his 
patchwork cabin with his own hands, with 
his own hands chopping and burning and 
clearing the land, with his own hands plant- 
ing and tending and digging and loading 
his potatoes—while his wife, patiently, 
cheerfully, did her woman’s part without 
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any of the aids or encouragements which 
seem to her city sisters such a slight relief 
from the burden of Eve. It was terrible— 
but it was very real, very vital; it made 
everything she had ever known seem artifi- 
cial, even as the General had said, though 
from a different standpoint. 

And so she looked, and reflected, and 
thought of Piscator, and her mood changed 
somewhat. The whole quarrel began to seem 
trivial and manufactured; she almost de- 
cided that if he was very, very humble she 
would forgive him at once without any pro- 
bation. 


Tir 


They did get started at last, the General 
and the Peri ensconced on top of a huge pile 
of luggage in a home-made, two-wheeled 
cart, drawn by Sylvest’s “ hox ’”’—which 
proved to be a little black bull. Sylvest 
walked alongside, encouraging the “hox” 
loudly as he picked his way between the 
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boulders in the river-bed or scrambled up 
the bank where there was a clear stretch; 
and Pat and Arthur followed, alternately 
walking and wading. 

Half-way to the camp the cart upset, as 
the “ hox ” slid off a steep bank into eighteen 
inches of water. The Peri was picked up 
drenched to the waist; the General admin- 
istered some homceopathic pellets from his 
well-stocked black medicine case, after sol- 
emnly consulting his book of symptoms and 
directions; the men hastily repacked tents 
and bags; the Peri had to make a dressing- 
room of the underbrush to get on a few dry 
things ; and then she and the General walked 
the rest of the way along the difficult trail 
in order to keep warm, for a keen, brisk 
breeze had sprung up from the north. 

In the midst of a grove of spruce and 
hemlock, by a bend in the river, their belong- 
ings were unloaded. Arthur made a rousing 
fire, and the other men worked like beavers 
to get the camp in order. The Peri sat on 
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a log before the huge blaze, alternately 
scorched and shivering, while she investi- 
gated the permeating powers of a piece of 
“Turkey red,” which had dyed every last 
thing in one of the submerged satchels; she 
looked around at her wardrobe, hanging 
around to dry, emptied a mass of nasty, 
sticky trifles from the inner flap of her Tif- 
fany hand-bag, which had taken just enough 
water into its innermost recesses to almalga- 
mate things meant to use separately; and 
tried to think she was enjoying it. If the 
truth must be told, she was beginning, as she 
reviewed the events of the last four days, to 
feel indignant—not at her father, but at Pis- 
cator! The analytical mind may discover in 
this a certain bearing upon the success of the 
General’s diplomacy in inducing her origi- 
nally to take the trip. 

The tents were wet and clammy, and the 
ground was so thoroughly soaked from the 
recent rains that fires built upon the spot 
which was to be the floor of her dwelling 
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had little effect. She lay down on blankets 
spread over a pile of spruce boughs, and 
shivered miserably. As a culmination, after 
a hasty meal of soggy bread, greasy ham and 
eggs, and butter diversified with bits of bark, 
eaten awkwardly with no table to hold any- 
thing, the General and Pat hastened out for 
an hour’s fishing before dark, and she found 
herself distinctly lonely and nervous, in spite 
of Arthur’s anxious ministrations. 

If this was bad, however, the night was 
unspeakable. Unaccustomed as she was to 
tenting, it seemed impossible to have no place 
but the ground on which to put anything, 
to be so close to a lot of men that she could 
_ hear them laughing and talking; and al- 
though she slept without undressing, she 
was chilled to the bone by the time the gray 
of morning began to penetrate the black 
shadows beneath the evergreens. The Peri’s 
superlative of wretchedness and indecency 
ever afterwards was expressed by that wak- 
ing and finding, in place of a bathtub in 
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which to wash away the memory of it all, a 
tin basin, twelve inches wide and two deep, 
perched on a cracker box: 

She had fully made up her mind to start 
back down the river right after breakfast; 
it would be hard on the General, but he 
could return alone, if he wanted, and she 
would go on to civilisation. But presently 
the sun appeared over the mysterious grey 
mountains to the east, and a clean, fresh 
breeze whisked away the mists and the black 
flies, and the sandy shingle down by the 
river became dry and warm, and the fasci- 
nation of the heart of wild Nature came 
upon her—so that for hours after the men had 
left for the next pool she was content to lie 
on the sand and watch the clouds galloping 
along the straight line of the ridge with the 
wind in hot pursuit, while the spruces 
swayed and whispered, and the eager river 
leaped the little rapids to the broad, contem- 
plative pool below. 

Arthur was busily engaged in washing 
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pots and pans and getting his supplies in 
order, singing in a thin treble a song of sen- 
timent the while. 

“ Arthur!” called the Peri. 

He came running. “ Yes, miss.” 

Si -think< il! sgoe fishing. \ Can you 
come?” 

“Oh, yes, indeed, miss!” And in ten 
minutes the Peri was casting out with a 
double-handed rod over the eddies where the 
swift water from the hillsides first realised 
the depths beneath it. 

After a most tedious wait something hap- 
pened as the cast reached the swirl and boil 
of the current—the Peri never knew just 
what, but she instinctively gave a jerk, and 
in an instant Arthur, with tears in his eyes, 
was bewailing the loss of “a big fellow,” 
and coaching her as to the future. 

So the next time, by a stern effort of will, 
she did nothing save hold her rod stiff. 
There was a heart-stopping commotion. A 
huge, shining fish leaped into the air, with 
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no special excitement, but rather as if per- 
forming some solemn ceremonial. 

The Peri’s trembling hand got hold of 
the reel; there was a dash and she let it go 
again, while the line swished through the 
calm water; in an instant the salmon was up 
again, wild and in true fighting mood this 
time; and then they had it out, up and down, 
back and forth, till the Peri’s arms ached and 
her excitement reached fever heat. 

Next he sulked in the deep water, while 
the Peri, under instructions, lifted and 
“ pumped ” him, and Arthur threw in stones 
—all to no avail. 

At last, when even the Peri’s determina- 
tion was beginning to wane under this anti- 
climax on top of fatigue, the fish suddenly 
revived, made a couple of darts not twenty 
feet from the shore, and then, inspired by 
some demoniacal instinct, started with a loop 
and a twist straight for the angler. There 
was an ominous crack. The tip of the rod 
dropped limply. But the salmon, exhausted 
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by this final effort, floated for an instant on 
the surface, not realising that one more 
struggle meant freedom. 

Arthur cast an agonised look upon the 
Peri. Her face of woe was too much for the 
tender-hearted youth. Gaff in hand, he 
sprang bodily into the pool, reached the fish 
in three strokes, and before the salmon knew 
what was happening, he had gaffed it and 
hauled it ashore, himself sputtering, full of 
water and triumph. 

The Peri’s cry of delight, as he swung the 
beautiful, gleaming creature well up on 
shore, fully repaid him. 

‘As they stood there, he in a pool of his 
own dripping, but only conscious of the 
Peri’s shining eyes and flushed cheeks and 
disarranged hair, a man came around a 
clump of bushes at the turn of the river and 
halted in amazement at the sight. Both were 
too absorbed—the Peri in the fish, Arthur 
in her—to notice him. Pipe in hand, he 
watched them walk gaily off. 
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‘“‘ Now, where in the deuce did She come 
from?” inquired the Honourable Tommy 
Jeune of a wind-battered birch tree. 


IV 


The Honourable Thomas had good reason 
for surprise at this apparition, since he had 
fished that pool undisturbed twice a week for 
the preceding month. His own camp was 
three miles upstream, and he spent a large 
portion of the year there and at a lake in the 
interior on the route of the caribou herds. 
He had not been Home for five years: in- 
deed his family, narrow and bigoted people 
that they were, had not only urged him to 
stay away indefinitely, but had actually made 
his allowance conditional upon a residence in 
this secluded region—which suited the Hon- 
ourable Thomas well enough, though it was 
deucedly lonely at times, and the difficulty of 
getting decent things to smoke and drink 
made a man almost ready to go without. His 
natural hospitality was heightened by the 
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fact that a visitor from the outside world 
was an event; there were few anglers who 
passed the forks and did not spend at least 
one night in his luxurious quarters. 

Piscator had come upon him in the water 
one day two weeks before. Though he could 
not resist a friendly feeling for any man who 
knew the river and the fish so intimately, he 
had at first declined to accept the Honour- 
able’s hearty invitation, being in that mood 
of dejection and self-reproach when solitude 
and the day’s sport are the only excuses for 
living. 

“Better come,” urged the other. “I’ve 
got no end of a good chap there now: Graf- 
ton his name is—you may have met him in 
New York—and we can have a game of 
cards at night.” 

Now Grafton was the last man in the 
whole world that Piscator cared to see, for 
he had been the active, if unconscious, cause 
of all the trouble—and Piscator had begun 
to suspect long before this that, if he himself 
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had not been a doddering idiot, there would 
never have been any trouble. 

To be urged, therefore, to meet Grafton, 
now that he had quarrelled with the Peri on 
that gentleman’s account, and had come 
away fifteen hundred miles to get over it 
quietly, appealed to the sense of humour 
which is too deep and fundamental to be ob- 
scured by any mere personal considerations. 
He had reversed his decision so promptly 
that for a moment worldly-wise Thomas 
wondered if he had not stumbled upon a pro- 
fessional gambler; and this incongruous 
party had stuck together ever since, Piscator 
studying Grafton and becoming more and 
more convinced, as he watched that worthy’s 
prowess among the Scotch and sodas, that his 
difficulty with the Peri had been the creation 
of his own imagination. 

The Honourable Thomas surprised his 
friends that evening by refusing to play 
cards. Instead he hauled out a huge port- 
manteau, and proceeded to draw therefrom 
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raiment having not the remotest connection 
with woods or streams. 

The others eyed him in furtive silence. At 
last Grafton could contain himself no longer. 

“ Goin’ to Lady Mary’s féte chamfétre, 
Tommy?” he inquired. “Or is Mrs. Syl- 
vest’ goin’ to give a hop?” 

“The Honourable’s got an idee that that 
coy thirty-pounder in Long Pool is a lady 
salmon, and he’s goin’ to melt ’er ’ard ’eart 
with beeyoutiful cloze,’”’ observed Piscator. 

Thomas grinned contentedly. ‘ You blind 
duffers don’t deserve it,” he remarked; “ but 
I'd hate to take any more advantage of you 
than I’ve got anyway by natural gifts and 
acquired habits—acquired in Regent Street, 
and still not paid for, I fancy. I’m goin’ to 
give a reception.” 

Grafton took up a soda siphon. “ You al- 
Ways were an exasperating toad, even at 
school, Tommy. Now, if you really do know 
anything, let’s have it quick, or P’Il squirt the 
whole thing over that sunset tie.” 
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“Tf you do, you'll never meet the ripping- 
est girl you ever saw.” 

Grafton grunted incredulously. “Girl! 
What girl?” 

“T can’t present you till after 4 P. M. 
to-morrow, as I don’t know her name yet. 
But that don’t matter : she can have mine for 
less than the asking.” He rolled his eyes 
sentimentally. 

Grafton threw a cushion at him. 
“Tommy, I believe you’re drunk, before 
. eight o’clock.” 

“ She had yellow hair,’ observed the Hon- 
ourable intensely, “and a white canvas hat 
on top of it.” 

Piscator started. 

“There isn’t a strand of yellow hair 
within a day’s journey of us,’’ said Grafton. 

“Not of you, my son. But I—well, I 
shall pay a call downstream to-morrow after- 
noon. Yellow hair and a white hat—I 
always did have an eye for colour—and a 
red-jacket thing. I’m sorry for you two.” 
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Piscator arose with a prodigious yawn. 
“You make me sleepy,”’ said he, walking out 
of the lodge. 

“ Better come back!” yelled the Honour- 
able, after him. ‘ You'll miss the chance of 
your life.” Somewhat disappointed at Pis- 
cator’s indifference, and fearing lest he lose 
Grafton, too, he began to divulge what he 
had seen and certain scraps of knowledge 
concerning the strangers which he had 
elicited from the gaffer. As he went on, 
Grafton saw a great light. Jove, it really 
must be they: what luck that Piscator hadn’t 
waited. Tommy was going in the afternoon, 
eh? Well, he’d make a trip downstream 
himself, say about eleven or twelve. 

Meanwhile, Piscator’s boredom had sud- 
denly slipped from him as he reached the 
moonlight outside. He fairly ran across to 
the men’s shack, where two minutes’ talk 
with old Dan confirmed his intuition. 

Without an instant’s hesitation, he tied 
up a small bundle of things, took his rod 
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in hand and set off down the river, wading 
most of the way, as it was impossible to keep 
the trail along the bank. 


Vv 


The General and the Peri sat before the 
big fire, which threw wavering tongues of 
light into the shadows of the surrounding 
trees. Both had expressed privately at sup- 
per their sense of the monotony of salmon 
as a steady diet, and the general inadequacy 
of camp cookery to do justice to a camp ap- 
petite. For several minutes there had been 
silence. 

“My dear,” said the General, “I’m not 
sure but this is too primitive for you.” 

The Peri cast a quick sidelong glance at 
his face, on which the firelight shone 
brightly. ‘“ Well, I wouldn’t like to do with- 
out a bureau and a bath indefinitely,” said 
she. 

“No, of course not. No girl brought up 
as you've been can or ought to take more 
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than a dip into the barbarism which a man 
enjoys so. It was good of you to come ’way 
up here, because I wanted it, and now that 
I’ve had two such days at the salmon, I 
don’t propose to make you miserable any 
longer.” 

His daughter made inarticulate demur. 

“We'll fish it down to-morrow and go on 
out,” said he magnanimously. ‘“ Then, after 
a few days at the Stream, itll be your 
turn.” 

The Peri looked thoughtful. “TI couldn’t 
bear to break up your fun so soon,” said she. 

But the General was determinedly self- 
sacrificing. ‘ Yes,” he declared, “I’ve defi- 
nitely decided it. I can see you need to go.” 
A vague qualm impelled him to add jok- 
inciys Fo .tell the truth, “I think, if 1 
stayed here a month or two, I might get a 
touch of rheumatism; and there'll be a cer- 
tain compensation in sitting down to a decent 
dinner with this appetite. I actually 
dreamed last night of that chicken fricassee 
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with mushrooms they used to serve at 
Radin’s—chicken supréme they called it.” 

The Peri smiled to hide her perplexity. 
She had intended to ask some casual ques- 
tions of Sylvest’ as to what anglers had been 
or still were on the river, but that unlucky 
hox-cart had upset her plans with her bag- 
gage. Again she began to grow indignant 
with Piscator : he was making it pretty hard; 
and if she did go back without meeting him 
—any subsequent worrying would not be on 
her part. 

“ Good-evening,” said a voice behind 
them. 

“God bless my soul!” exclaimed the 
General, as Piscator walked into the circle 
of light. “You are the most bewildering 
person, a regular mahatma.” 

The Peri, for once, was dumb—with 
amazement, doubtless. Even after Piscator 
had finished his explanations she continued 
to gaze at him disbelievingly. 

“Tt looks real,” said she to her father, 
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surveying the dripping figure steaming be- 
fore the blaze. ‘‘ But it’s merely a hallucina- 
tion or a spook: you'll see it dematerialise in 
a second. He told me with his own lips 
that he was going to the Miramichi, and he 
was always a man of his word.” 

“You've forgotten,’ protested Piscator. 
“T changed my plans twice after I thought 
of that trip.” 

“But no plain man, nothing except a 
loup-garou or a doppelgiinger, would be 
wandering around these woods at night.” 

“T never admit I’m a plain man,” said 
Piscator gravely, “especially at night. But 
the fact is, I thought I’d come early and 
avoid the rush.” 

“T don’t understand that, but it sounds 
impertinent.” 

“The Honourable saw you this after- 
noon,” said Piscator. ‘‘ Being hampered by 
his purple and fine linen, he’ll not get here 
till three to-morrow. Grafton hasn’t any 
duds, so I fancy he’ll not wait that long.” 
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“Oh!” exclaimed the Peri. 

“See here, young man,” interrupted the 
General, all his homeceopathic instincts 
aroused, ‘‘ I don’t know what you're talking 
about, but I do know you'll be sick to- 
morrow if I don’t fix you up. Just wait till 
I get my medicine kit.” 

“ How long has it been since you knew we 
were here?” demanded the Peri, as her 
father disappeared. 

Piscator took out his watch: “One hour 
and twenty-five minutes. Too many rocks 
in the river to make good time.” 

“We're going out to-morrow.” 

“ Why, that’s lucky: so am I.” 

The Peri laughed out. At that moment 
the General reappeared. 

“There,” said he professionally. “ Take 
one of those alternately every two hours.” 


VI 


Piscator rendered such yeoman’s service 
in the packing next morning that before noon 
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everything was stowed away in the boats, 
ready for the trip downstream. 

They had some dinner and embarked, the 
General going ahead on foot with Pat to 
fish the lower pools. This made it neces- 
sary for Arthur to take charge of the more 
heavily loaded boat, while Piscator and the 
Peri got into the other. 

Grafton appeared on the bank around: the 
bend just as they shoved off into deep water. 

“ Hello, hell-o!”’ he called stupidly. 

The Peri waved a hand. “ Hello!” she 
cried. “ Too bad—can’t stop—good-bye.” 

“ That,” observed Piscator gravely, “ re- 
sembles both ends of a telephone conversa- 
tion.” 

They laughed gaily. Grafton stood still 
in his tracks, his jaw drooping. At last he 
remembered the Honourable’s clothes; and 
at that he lay down in hiding to draw some 
consolation from this historic scene. 

The travellers swept easily down the river 
to. the railroad. There was little conversa- 
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tion, for Piscator had his hands full in the 
swift places. Though the General made his 
daughter very nervous by insisting on 
fishing the last pool over and over because 
of a monstrous rise with which he had failed 
to connect, they managed to get themselves 
and their belongings beside the track fifteen 
minutes before the six o’clock train was due. 
There was no station, no building whatever 
in sight save the little shanty they had seen 
the other morning—a tiny cabin built of raw 
new boards. 

Six o’clock came, and seven; but no train. 
Darkness followed, and eight stretched itself 
to nine. They sought shelter in the cabin, 
where the Peri at once recognised the girl 
who had been taking care of Mrs. Sylvest’. 

“Oh, do you live here?” 

Emma giggled. “ Yes, me and Ned.” 

“Only married last week,’ whispered 
Pat. “He built the house himself—just 
finished it.” 

It was not elaborate, this home. It con- 
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tained a stove, a tiny pink paper-covered 
trunk, a cupboard for a few pieces of crock- 
ery, one chair and three boxes, a bed on the 
floor in a corner, and absolutely nothing else 
except a framed photograph on the wall of 
a Rugby football team—picked up Heaven 
only knows where. The round stovepipe 
ran through a square hole in the roof, giving 
a glimpse of the stars. 

Clumsy Ned came in, and all had some 
bread and tea. Still the train did not arrive. 
Emma confided to the Peri in undertones 
how Ned had lost his job on the railroad; 
but they were hoping he’d get it back again 
soon. Meanwhile, they had nothing—yet no 
words could have expressed the fact of her 
complete happiness so plainly as did her 
simple, beaming face. 

It was a still night; the “ punkies ” de- 
scended upon the cabin and tortured every- 
body as only those tiny demons can. One 
breathed punkies; one saw them fill the air 
and lie in rows about the lamp; and one felt 
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them like red-hot needles upon face and 
hands and, soon, everywhere else. 

There was no sign of the train. “A 
wreck, probably,” remarked Ned. He and 
the General and Pat and Arthur stretched 
themselves on the hard floor and went into 
a troubled sleep. Piscator finally induced 
the Peri to lie down on the bed; but, though 
she dozed a little from sheer exhaustion as 
the night dragged on, she seemed to be in a 
sort of serene dream which was not affected 
by her weariness or the clouds of stinging 
midges. 

Tough old Pat rolled over on the floor, 
slapping his face. ‘“‘ Gosh,’ he muttered 
sleepily, ‘I’m on fire.” 

The Peri smiled; but she still thought of 
these two little homes, so pathetically bare, 
yet somehow so rich. 

With the dawn came the train, twelve 
hours late, and they got aboard thankfully. 
Sylvest’ was down to receive a grunting 
“leetle peeg”’ sent him from up the road; 
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he waved a flourishing good-bye, but Ned 
and Emma stood absorbed in contemplating 
the largest banknote they had ever seen. 

The Peri was silent and thoughtful all 
that day. Piscator had no chance to see her 
alone, but somehow he felt content. 


VII 


The General came upon them at the 
steamer’s stern just after she had left the 
dock. 

“Well,” said he, looking back at the low 
shore, “ we weren’t in the island very long— 
but I declare, in spite of the trip and the 
food and those unmentionable punkies, it 
was worth while, wasn’t it?” 

‘And the old gentleman pondered at inter- 
vals for an hour over the emphasis with 
which both assented. 


“CHAPTER: Vii 
Piscator’s Revenge 


I 


HE grizzly bears were really re- 

sponsible—they and the shiny el- 
bows of Piscator’s coat. He was sitting 
at his office desk, rather out of humour 
anyhow with business and the big, baked, 
restless, dusty, brick-asphalt-and-iron city. 
It was a miserable enough place at any 
time for a man who was longing for 
the out-of-doors, for the cool, rippling 
stream, and the swish of the line that follows 
a splashing rise of the wily trout; but at this 
stifling time, and with his mind quite taken 
up with fish—and the Peri—the thousand 
petty details of his work became almost un- 
bearable. How could a man devote himself 
to this exasperating routine when down there 
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the Peri. He could just see her bright eyes, 
and her cheeks tanned to a soft warm brown 
by the wind and salt spray, and her whole 
charming, alert, fresh figure. He spent each 
Saturday and Sunday with her—but this 
was only Wednesday. Heavens! what a 
time to wait. And there were most special 
reasons for his eagerness this week; for he 
had been figuring matters up, and business 
was good, and he had his eye on a choice 
little apartment with light on all four sides 
that would just about suit—and, to come 
‘back to the beginning, patience was rapidly 
losing the aspect of a virtue. 

In this frame of mind he was handed a 
scrap of paper by an office boy. On it was 
written the name of a mighty hunter and 
expert guide from the far northwest, about 
whom a friend had been telling him the day 
before. Piscator gave one despairing look 
at the disorderly pile of papers on his desk 
requiring attention. 

“ Send him in,” said he. 
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So in clumped a big, full-chested, red- 
cheeked fellow, with a sort of large Rocky 
Mountain simplicity, an atmosphere of the 
untracked woods, and a voice that seemed to 
have been exercised between peaks. For an 
hour and a-half he talked, while Piscator 
listened or asked leading questions. He told 
how the wary grizzlies passed like shadows 
along the steep sides of the hills in the almost 
inaccessible Selkirks, where the wrecks of 
giant pine trees, splintering down the moun- 
tain, formed an impenetrable chevaux de 
frise to the human climber. He told of their 
cunning and sagacity, of the terrible rage 
of the mother whose cubs were attacked, of 
the appalling strength of the wise old mon- 
ster who hurled yards away the great logs 
of the deadfall baited for his destruction— 
and fairly outwitted his hunters after their 
week’s vigil. 

Then, in the fulness of time, with no self- 
consciousness, and no idea that he had over- 
stepped the limits of a morning talk, he 
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walked out, things fairly shaking as he 
passed. 

Piscator tried to dictate some letters, but 
he could not rid his mind of those grizzlies 
and that primeval hillside. Turning his arm, 
to take out a pin which had stuck into his 
coat, his eyes fell upon a smooth and shiny 
elbow, eloquent of many days’ pressure 
against desk and chair arms. The ludicrous 
contrast between this and the wild freedom 
which held his imagination overbalanced his 
already wavering resolution. He called for 
a railroad guide, took the elevated to his 
rooms, threw some things into a suit case, 
and managed to squeeze through the ferry 
door as it was closing upon the boat which 
connected with his train. 

Once aboard, everything was forgotten 
except the Peri. He pictured to himself 
over and over again her wonder and pleasure 
when he should walk in upon her, and he 
tried to imagine her expression when he 
came to divulge the tremendous news he 
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bore. In the latter he was not successful; 
but the lack of detail in this important part 
of the vision only served to heighten his 
expectation. 

“Women want a long time,” he said to 
himself, half aloud, ‘‘ but two months surely 
ought to do. Or six weeks,—say the end of 
next month.” He gazed out of the window 
with unseeing eyes at the vanishing pano- 
rama of oil works and truck farms and ceme- 
teries, while he endeavoured to plan a wed- 
ding journey that would be worthy of the 
occasion. 


IT 


After a tedious, hot, grimy trip, Piscator 
landed at his destination, sent his bag up by 
the local express, and set out on foot for the 
house, wondering at the zest and flavour of 
the sea air. 

The General was on the porch, asleep in 
a wicker reclining chair, a handkerchief 
over his head to keep away the flies. He 
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started up as Piscator’s footsteps sounded on 
the boards: 

“Well, well. Glad to see you,” he cried - 
cordially. ‘The Girl’s out driving—can’t 
for the life of me understand what she sees 
in that mushy young parson—but she’ll be 
back. Sit down.” 

Piscator suffered a keen pang of disap- 
pointment at these words. His heart was so 
full of what he had come to say that it was 
like a slap in the face to find the Peri away 
from home. Of course, it was all right, 
though he did despise that milk-and-water 
little clergyman, full of “ sacerdotal author- 
ity’ and ritual and vestments and Italian 
church art. It really was rather trying. 
While he had often thanked Providence that 
he had at least too good a conceit of himself 
to be jealous, yet, somehow, it did seem as if 
the Peri ought to have been there. To be 
sure, he hadn’t telegraphed her, and he never 
came down in the middle of the week—but 
that was the very point: he had meant to 
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surprise her, and she had spoiled the plan 
because she had to go off with that insignifi- 
cant preacher. It was too bad. 

The General, who had no eye for any 
subtleties save those of the angler and the 
homceopathist, paid no attention to Pisca- 
tor’s obvious discomfiture, but began to make 
plans for bluefishing. 

“ Of course, it doesn’t amount to much, 
this salt-water business,” said he. “ You 
wouldn’t find me taking afternoon naps if 
there were salmon, or trout, or black bass 
around. Heavens! think of fishing for a 
ouananiche with one of these derricks that 
you're supposed to catch striped bass and 
weakfish on.” He brightened up somewhat. 
““ However, I’ve got a scheme.” And forth- 
with he detailed at length his plan to try a 
light rod against the bluefish, instead of 
hauling them in with a hand line. 

Piscator only half understood what he 
was saying, for his thoughts were with the 
Peri. She was taking her time about re- 
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turning. It was not far from the dinner 
hour now, and the sun was almost down. 
He wondered if he might not go to meet her, 
but the image of the young clergyman inter- 
vened, 

“Of course you'll go,” said the General. 

“ Oh—I? Not to-morrow, I think,” re- 
plied Piscator. ‘Perhaps [Il join you 
Friday or Saturday, if you have any luck.” 

The General was momentarily set back 
at this, but he soon became absorbed in de- 
scribing an account he had read of catching 
horse-mackerel in Nova Scotia. “It’s just 
the same fish as the tuna they make such a 
fuss about in California,” said he, dwelling 
lovingly upon its vast size and all the minu- 
tie of tackle and outfit which he had com- 
mitted to memory. 

Ordinarily Piscator would have liked 
nothing better than to ramble along these 
pleasant paths with such an enthusiast; but 
in his present mood his companion’s stream 
of talk irritated him: he longed to go off by 
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himself and think things out quietly. There 
was no escape, however, for when the Gen- 
eral mounted either of his favourite hobbies, 
he became as insensible to the feelings of 
pedestrians as the chauffeur of any “ white 
ghost’? or “red devil’’: those who failed 
to keep pace with him simply ceased to exist, 
for the time being. So the only break was 
when he once interrupted himself to wonder 
at the Peri’s being so late. 

Dinnertime arrived and the maid came 
out to announce the meal. 

“You'll have to wait for a while, Mary,” 
said the General, looking up the road. 

The dusk settled softly upon lawn and 
marsh and dune and sea, evoking from the 
latter a cool, gentle, persistent breeze that 
rustled the maple leaves and the Rose of 
Sharon hedge. 

At last the lights of a buggy appeared over 
the slight hill. In a few moments it drew 
up at the steps, and the Peri descended 
lightly. 
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“ Won't you come in, Mr. Wilshire? ”’ she 
asked. “I’m afraid you'll be too late for 
your dinner.” 

“Thanks awfully, I cahn’t,’ replied a 
high thin voice. “I’ve a Trustees’ meeting 
and a choir practice for to-night, and not a 
line of my sermon written yet for next 
Sunday, don’t you know.” 

“Too bad. I’m ever so much obliged to 
you. It was lovely, that view.” 

“You must let me show you the other one 
from the dunes to-morrow,” came back 
from the buggy. “And, then, don’t you 
know, we can finish our talk about the value 
of ecclesiastical art.” 

The Peri demurred. The voice insisted. 
* All right,” said she finally. “ Come about 
two o'clock.” 

She turned and ascended the steps. “ Did 
you think I had run away, Daddy?” she 
asked gaily. “We did have a kind of an 
accident; the breeching broke and scared the 
horse. That’s what made me—Why, who 
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is that?’ she demanded, catching sight of 
Piscator’s figure in the dark corner. 

He came forward into the light. 

“ Well, I declare,” she exclaimed. ‘‘ You 
certainly have the most unexpected ways. 
Why in the world didn’t you telegraph 
ists 

“T was afraid I might upset some of your 
plans,” replied Piscator. 

The Peri looked at him fixedly. “I know 
I look like a fright,” she remarked. 

“See here, young lady,” interposed the 
General, “ we’ve held ourselves in leash for 
about one hour, but if you think we’re going 
to keep it up for another, while you 
prin a2 

She stopped him with a kiss. “Come 
along, then, you greedy Daddy,” said she, 
putting an arm about his waist. 

- The meal was an awkward affair. Pisca- 
tor did not say a word except when he was 
spoken to, and the delay had increased the 
General’s absorption in the broiled chicken 
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and green peas to an extent that did not 
permit of speech. The Peri, however, proved 
fully equal to the burden which devolved 
upon her, laughing and talking in apparently 
the highest spirits and contentment with the 
world. 

When they had finished, the General, ac- 
cording to custom, went to smoke a cigar in 
his library, over a new volume by a famous 
English sportsman recounting a Norway 
salmon trip. The Peri and Piscator were 
left alone on the porch. For some time 
neither spoke. 

“What is the matter?” she demanded. 

“Nothing,” replied Piscator with an 
affectation of surprise. “Why do you 
ask?” 

“ Well, if coming to see me has this effect 
on you,” said the Peri pertly, “it would 
seem to be a mistake.” 

“T think perhaps it was,” said he. 

“ Aren’t you ashamed of yourself?” she 
asked. 
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“I see no reason to be,” said Piscator 
stiffly. ‘‘I came down suddenly, because I 
had something to say to you which I thought 
you would consider important. Fortunately, 
I did not interfere with your pleasure by 
sending word beforehand.” 

“T have heard it said,” observed the Peri 
to the honeysuckle vine, “ that the affairs of 
the world are run by men. They must be 
very simple affairs to be handled by such 
children.” 

Piscator jumped up and walked over be- 
side her chair. 

“Will you marry me next month?” he 
asked. 

“No, I will not,’ exclaimed the Peri 
vehemently, with a tremor in her voice that 
was almost hidden by her determination. 
“* And what’s more, I don’t know that I ever 
will.” 

With that she vanished inside, nor did 
she reappear that evening, though Piscator 
walked the porch, and smoked, and whistled, 
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and strolled on the lawn and wore himself 
out in waiting for her. In the watches of 
the night, however, the angel of good counsel 
came to him. 


III 


Next morning the General made an early 
start, to be gone all day. Piscator and the 
Peri found themselves breakfasting téte-d- 
téte. 

The former presented a cheerful and 
smiling countenance. ‘ Will you go out for 
a sail this morning?” he asked, as soon as 
they were seated, choosing the moment when 
Mary was passing the hot biscuit. 

The Peri had come down prepared for 
either dignity or repentance on his part. The 
former she had intended to repay in kind, 
and with interest; the latter must prove its 
sincerity by some notable penance, the exact 
form of which she had left to inspiration. 
With her plans thus matured, to be met by 
good-humoured naturalness was as discon- 
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certing as the sudden irruption of an enemy 
from ambush. She hesitated, detected out 
of the corner of her eye a look of preter- 
natural absentness on Mary’s face,—and 
accepted. 

Piscator gave her no chance to reconsider : 
“We'll go down the bay and see if we can’t 
pick up some weakfish in the lower channel.” 

He made himself most entertaining 
throughout the meal, and when it was over 
put on a cap and started out. 

“Come along to the dock when you’re 
ready,” said he. “Tl have the sloop wait- 
ing for you.” 

Putting some rods, lines, and bait on 
board the roomy boat, which was provided 
with a tiny stove for all-day trips, he soon 
had everything shipshape. Then he walked 
down to the other dock where Captain Bob 
and his six-foot “ boy ”’ were busily engaged 
in caulking a seam. To them he put many 
questions regarding the lower channel, and 
particularly the constantly changing passage 
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from it across to Duck Creek. What depth 
of water was there at high tide? and at half 
tide? and just how long was the second 
twist of the channel around the shoal that 
almost barred the way when the tide was all 
out? For half an hour he kept this up, turn- 
ing away at last apparently satisfied. 

Young Bob slowly knocked the ashes out 
of his pipe and gazed after him. “ Pretty 
careful with that girl of hisn,” he observed, 
a comprehensive grin engulfing his weather- 
beaten features. 

“He’s got a right to be,” returned old 
Bob, hammering away the more lustily to 
emphasise his disapproval of even this slight 
lapse of attention from the job in hand. 

It was almost an hour before the Peri ap- 
peared, but the delay was amply justified, 
from an esthetic standpoint, when she did 
come into view beneath the pear trees on the 
top of the slope. Piscator watched her easy, 
graceful step as she passed along the cause- 
way between the tall marsh grass in which 
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the sportive south wind made far-stretching 
green and brown ripples on either side. His 
determination hardened. She belonged to 
him; at that moment all the primitive man 
in every son of Adam asserted itself: he was 
ready to go to any lengths, to revert to Trog- 
lodyte methods, and impress his proprietary 
rights upon a rival with a club, if need be. 
There was no trace of anything so strenu- 
ous in his manner when the Peri sprang 
lightly aboard, her whole presence radiating 
her response to the uplift of the fresh morn- 
ing. He found little difficulty in making 
himself agreeable. She appreciated so 
heartily his story of the grizzly hunter that 
he went on to describe another picturesque 
personality who had “ blown into the office ”’ 
one day, and they laughed in unison at the 
tale. All the time, however, he was plainly 
aware that this was not a peace, but an 
armed truce: she seemed to have accepted 
his attitude as the easiest way out of a diffi- 
cult situation, but as for resuming their 
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former relations,—that was quite another 
matter, not even under discussion yet. For 
the moment this was all he asked, and he 
redoubled his efforts, while the boat slid 
smoothly along before a fair wind. 

They rounded the point, and with a 
couple of tacks and a long reach arrived at 
that part of the lower channel where Piscator 
had planned to fish. Dropping anchor, he 
got out a stout rod, fastened the clumsy reel 
in place, put a couple of brittle shrimps on 
the hook of the big pearl squid, and cast the 
whole with a splash out from the quarter, 
letting the tide sweep it down for forty or 
fifty yards. He handed the rod to the Peri, 
and arranged on the other side another, 
weighted with a big lump of lead to carry 
down to the bottom the luscious piece of 
clam upon the four-inch fluke hook. 

Some minutes after these operations were 
completed there was an exclamation from 
the Peri and a violent agitation of her rod. 
Reeling in with difficulty, as directed by 
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Piscator, she brought at last within view a 
fine fat weakfish, which was deftly whisked 
into the boat with the last four feet of line 
by her companion. She caught another 
presently, and then turned the rod over to 
him, declaring her arms were tired. For 
half an hour he was kept busy, rebaiting 
and reeling up. As he was arguing with a 
larger fish than usual, the other rod sud- 
denly slewed sideways and would have gone 
overboard had he not grabbed it, passing 
the weakfish over to the Peri. In a little 
while a bewildered and angry fluke, almost 
as big around as a barrel-head, was flopping 
over the bottom of the boat. The Peri, in 
high excitement, mounted on the seat till 
he was despatched with a belaying-pin, and 
Piscator chuckled inwardly over the bright 
eyes and flushed face and parted lips which 
expressed her interest and enthusiasm. 

It was he who had to suggest after a while 
that they must start home if they wanted to 
arrive there in time for lunch. 
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He hauled up the anchor, gathered the 
pile of fish together, and straightened the 
sloop out for the run back. 

“It’s a wonderful bay, this,” he remarked, 
looking down at the catch. ‘‘ There seem to 
be as many fish and oysters and clams as 
ever, in spite of the millions taken out each 
year. Old Captain Bob declares Duck 
Creek, there, is so full of crabs this year that 
you can’t go clam-digging without walking 
on them.” 

“Crabs!” exclaimed the Peri. 

“Why, yes,” said Piscator, with well- 
simulated wonder at the intensity of her 
tone. 

“And you never told me,” she said re- 
proachfully. ‘“ Don’t you know that I simply 
adore them, either to catch or to eat? Can’t 
we go across there now? I promised Mr. 
Wilshire to go out with him this afternoon.” 

“T don’t know,” replied crafty Piscator 
speculatively. “The channel is pretty nar- 
row there at low tide.” 
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“ But the tide isn’t down yet; and there is 
lots of water. See!” She pointed to the 
broad gap in the marsh grass. 

“If you’re so anxious, we'll try it,” said 
he. 

He brought the sloop up into the wind 
and swung around, heading for the opening, 
while the Peri peered over the side and 
bewailed the absence of a net. 

They bowled along with the wind until 
they had rounded the point and were half- 
way across, Piscator threading the intricate 
channel like a veteran pilot. A few hundred 
yards ahead was Duck Creek and deep 
water. The Peri raised a triumphant face: 

“T told you ” she began. . But her 
sentence ended in a gasp, as they felt some-_ 
thing scraping on, the bottom of the keel. 
Very gently and deliberately the sloop slid 
along upon a rising bed of mud, and came 
to a stop with a shiver of resignation, while 
the boom swayed wildly and the sails flapped 
like frightened birds. 
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“By George!” said Piscator solemnly. 
Even the Peri’s nervous fit of laughter did 
not bring any answering gleam to his face. 
After examining the surroundings, he got 
out, against the Peri’s protests, in two feet 
of mud and water and pushed and tugged 
until it was evident he could not move the 
boat an inch. He clambered back and 
scraped off some of the slime. 

““ How long shall we have to stay here?”’ 
asked the Peri, with a gaiety somewhat 
forced. 

Piscator consulted his watch. “ There 
won’t be enough water to float her for five 
or six hours, anyway,” he announced. 

“Well,” said she bravely, “don’t let’s 
starve anyhow. Can’t we cook some fish 
on the stove?” 

“That’s a good idea,” said Piscator. 
“But what worries me is that you’ll miss 
your drive this afternoon.” 

“T had really forgotten poor Mr. Wil- 
shire. He’ll be worn out waiting.” 
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“‘T think I can swim across and go along 
the edge of the marsh,” said Piscator, be- 
ginning to remove his coat. 

“Tf you even suggest such a thing, I'll 
never speak to you again,” said the Peri. 
She was so much in earnest that he gave up 
at once, with an uncomfortable sense of 
having rather over-acted his part. 

He prepared a couple of weakfish and lit 
the little stove. Then, while the Peri fried 
them, declaring in high glee that it was like 
being cast away on a desert island, he rum- 
maged around in the locker and presently 
produced two forks, some hardtack, and a 
paper of salt. A further search revealed an 
apparently left-over bottle of Apollinaris— 
at which the Peri vowed it was as good as 
’ and she believed they 
would find patés and Madeira if they only 
looked thoroughly. 

They ate every scrap of the fish with out- 
door gusto, and the Peri smacked her little 
lips and asserted them to be better than any 


“ Robinson Crusoe,’ 
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she had ever tasted before. So, having satis- 
fied the pangs of hunger, Piscator skilfully 
led the talk to past excursions, and after a 
long course of these insensibly branched off 
into joint experiences. 

“Do you remember at the Stream how I 
failed to get home in time to go fishing with © 
you?” 

“T should think I did,” replied she. “I 
don’t know that I’ve forgiven you yet.” 

“Tm sure I haven’t forgiven myself— 
even if I couldn’t help it. I had some trout 
for you that day—two little minnows that 
I’d stuck to through everything.” 

“Why didn’t you give them to me when 
you knew I was so tired of salmon?” 

“TI got back just in time to see 
you and Grafton go off together,” said Pis- 
cator. 

“ That was a very silly reason,” said the 
Peri; with a heightened colour. 

““T fed them to the cat,’’ remarked he, so 
solemnly that they both laughed. 
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“Lucky they weren’t as big as your 
salmon,” she suggested. 

“Yes: wasn’t that an excitement! But 
none of those things are what I remember 
best.” 

The Peri made no inquiry. 

“T agree with Dr. Henshall,’ went on 
Piscator. “Since that morning by the 
Little Basin I consider the black bass the 
king of fish.” 

The Peri gave a distinct toss to her head. 

Piscator tried to take her hand, but she 
drew it away. 

“Will you marry me—next week?” he 
asked. 

“No,” said the Peri firmly. 

“Why not?” 

“Because I don’t choose to.” 

Piscator took out his watch. ‘“ We have 
still three hours to wait,” observed he. ‘I 
think I shall ask you that question every ten 
minutes from now on.” 


9 


“Tt’s bad enough,” remarked the Peri 
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stingingly, “to have to spend three hours 
with a man who takes advantage of a situ- 
ation. But it would be infinitely worse to 
spend a lifetime with him.” 

There was a catch in her voice which 
brought Piscator to her side. He en- 
deavoured to explain, to exculpate himself, 
to convince her, but she would not listen. 

“You're a horrid, mean, jealous, unpleas- 
ant thing,” said she with tears in her eyes. 
“ And I don’t like you at all.” 

“No, don’t touch me,” she continued, 
with a note of defiance and triumph. “I’m 
not going to stay here with you.” 

Saying this, she jumped to her feet, and 
began waving her handkerchief. 

Piscator turned. There came the Spray 
up Duck Creek, with Captain Dan and the 
General and Pete, the crew, all looking won- 
deringly at the listed sloop. In ten minutes 
they and the fish were on board, and Pisca- 
tor was undergoing the pointed commisera- 
tion of Captain Dan. When the basket of 
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fish was handed over the side, however, that 
wrinkled veteran gave a whistle of surprise. 
“ By jinks!” said he, “y’are a fisherman 
anyways.” 

“Tt was all my fault we got aground,” de- 
clared the Peri. “I made him try it.” 

Piscator said nothing. He was endeavour- 
ing to derive some satisfaction from the 
thought of Wilshire waiting hour after hour 
back at the house. 


IV 


He decided to make one final effort that 
evening. She must either listen to him or he 
would leave. There was no sense in going 
through any more of this; and it must be 
hard enough for her. Either she cared for 
him, or she didn’t. If she did, she would 
promise to marry him on some definite 
day; if not, the sooner he cleared out the 
better. 

In this frame of mind, after dinner, when 
they and the General had recounted their 
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several adventures, he asked her to go out 
on the porch. He was sure she understood, 
and he waited eagerly for her answer. 

To his chagrin she announced that she 
was tired out and was going to bed. In half 
an hour the General began to yawn, and he, 
too, retired. 

Piscator smoked for a long time. Then 
he went softly into the library, wrote a note 
of apology to the General and a few words 
to the Peri, stole up to his room, packed his 
bag, and brought it downstairs again. 
Hearing the maid coming to put out the 
lights, he stepped out on the porch. 

There was still an hour before the “ owl ” 
train to New York left the station, but he 
could not bear to stay any longer, so he went 
down the steps and along the gravelled road 
to the front gate and the electric-light pole. 
Here he turned to look up at the window of 
the Peri’s room, but there was no sign of 
life there, so, with a heavy heart, he set his 
face towards the station. 
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He had not reached the other gate when 
he stopped short. - 

There is nothing particularly remarkable 
about a quail call in the country, yet Pisca- 
tor found himself trembling all over from no 
other cause save that he thought he had 
heard this familiar “Bob White.” To be 
sure, it is a sound not so customary at half- 
past ten at night. 

He waited an instant to be sure his ears 
had not deceived him. Again it came, clear 
and distinct. It was the signal he himself 
had taught the Peri. 

He fairly ran back to the front door. 
Without a moment’s hesitation he took the 
little figure that stood there into his arms. 

“Will you marry me—to-morrow?” he 
whispered. 

He always asserted that he felt a distinct 
nod against his shoulder; whereas the Peri 
claimed that she really shook her head—and 
had only given in when she found he had 
made all the arrangements. 
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Then he had an inspiration: “ We'll have 
Wilshire do it,”’ he exclaimed. 

The Peri gave a tremulous laugh, disen- 
gaged herself from his arms, and fled into 
the darkness. 


CHAPTER VIII 
The Fountain of Woutb 


BROWN-FACED, keen-eyed man 
leaned against a chestnut tree by 
the bank of the stream, directing an eager 
boy of ten in the water how to cast his 
flies around the big boulder into the eddy, 
where the trout lay in wait. As he watched 
the excited youngster’s compressed lips and 
intent eyes, he wondered at his own boyish 
delight, at his rejuvenation. The secret of 
eternal youth seemed at that moment to lie 
in passing on to one’s own flesh and blood 
the secrets of the woods and streams, in ac- 
quiring which one stored up such thrilling 
recollections. He almost questioned if this 
were not preferable to the original en- 
thusiasm of his own initiation. 
Presently the boy brought two quarter- 
pounders up the slope with the air of a con- 


quering general. 
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“Good boy, Bobby!” said his father. 
“Why I was twice your age before I had 
done that.” 

He laughed quietly. “Take them up to 


? 


your mother, sonny boy,” said he, “ and tell 
her those are to make up for the trout she 
didn’t get from Bonny Brook.” 

He laughed again at the boy’s puzzled 


face. “‘ She’ll understand,” he added. 
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